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Arapahoe Peak and Glacier, and Tower of Macky Building 


Attend Summer School in the Colorado Rockies 


The bo aatey of Colorado, in the foothills of the Rockies, offers you un- 
8 eorpeene opportunities for com summer study with recreation. Organ- 
hikes wz week-end outings in the mountains; mountain climbing; visits to 
glaciers; aut ile excursions to Rocky Mountain National Park and other 
ts of scenic interest; two mountain camps maintained for summer students; 
ishing; tennis. Altitude of one mile, within age of perpetual snow, gives un- 
excelled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 
First Term, June 22 to July 27 Second Term, July 28 to Aug. 28 
Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Business Administration, Medicine, En- 
ering. Art courses given in co-operation with New York School of Fine and 
pplied Arts. Many courses for teachers, supervisors and administra- 
tors. Sootel opportunities for graduate work in all de ments. Excellent li- 
brary and laboratories. Daily organ recitals and public lectures. Strong faculty, 
including many of the nation’s educators. 


_UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Boulder, Colorado 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22nd-August 15, 1925 


The University of Illinois invites you 
to be in attendance at its annual 
Summer Session to be held at the 
University June 22 to August 15. 


Courses will be offered in Accountancy, Agricultural 
Education, Art and Design, Astronomy, Ath etic Coaching, 
Bacteriology, Botany,. Business Organization and Operation, 
Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, Entomology, 
French, eneral En, eering Drawing, ye aphy, German, 
History, Industrial Paneaten, Latin, Law, Li ied), Science, 
Mathematics, Mechanics (Theoretical and APP peice — 
Philosophy, Physical Education for Women 
ology, Politica ps Psychology, Seckclany, “Sranteh, h, 
Transportation and Zoology. 





Courses for Teachers, Principals 
and Superintendents 


in principles and methods of teaching, administration and 
supervision, educational psycholo istory of education, 
educational measurements and statistics, school building and 
sanitation, educational sociology, comparative education, 
principles of curriculum making, secondary education, agri- 
cultural and industrial education, and teachers’ courses in 
the academic subjects. 





su SEND ‘TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
Director Summer Quarter (Dept. O) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalogue. ......- 


‘ : For every school pur- 
Immediate Delivery Fe" ss sshoo! pur 
. Seating Company makes a desk or auditorium chair of tested 
4 excellence. With 51 branch offices and distributing gcupaiee 
tions, where this merchandise is already stored . . . in anticipa- 
tion of your requirements . . . you can be sure that deliveries will 
made on time—or, if necessary, immediately. 






Sasa Director of Summer Session 
Nek aes URBANA, ILLINOIS 


Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology .-.....-.--- Graduate School Bulletin... 


Choose this desk 





American Geating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
The Factory is in Michigan, 
but the Service is Local to You! 


Additional information will be gladly furnished at any 
time by the Director of the Session. Address 


C. E. CHADSEY 
























and your choice has been con- 
firmed 4,000,000 times 


Pgeaeeas HE thing to buy in school desks is stamina . 

i 4 for, as you well know, a desk of doubtful origin 
Waery may become, after a year or two,a source of con- 

i stant annoyance and expense. To build stamina 

intoour desks, we do everything that is humanly or mechani- 

cally possible, and the result is that officials have chosen to 

buy more than 4,000,000 of our tubular steel model alone. 







Such purchase is the pinnacle of praise. Such popularity 
makes this the standard school desk of America. Make it 
the standard desk in your school . . . for, with such a rec- 
ord behind it, you can be certain that strength and endur- 
ance are built into it. 


If this desk costs a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because it has been built to cost far less in the end. 
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WOODBURN & MORAN’S 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


Presents civics as a course in human relation- 
ships, stressing teamwork, codperation, and fair 
play. It is clearly written, interesting, informal, 
and inclusive. It offers practical training for 
American citizenship.—8th Gr. & Jr. H. S. 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S HISTORIES 


The Makers of America—éth Gr. 
Introduction to American History—6th Gr. 
Elementary American History—7th & 8th Gr. 


HORACE MANN READERS 


Basal or supplementary. Full of interesting 
material of permanent value. Stress silent read- 
ing, and reading for appreciation and for thought. 
Reade:s for eight grades, with Teacher’s Editions 
for the first three years. 


ALEXANDER-DEWEY ARITHMETIC 


Theory and practice are conbined in a pupil’s 
Arithmetic which teaches the child to think. 
Problems are numerous, reviews frequent, oral 
work constant. 2, 3, and 6 book series. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
221 East 20th St., Chicago 


ILLINOIS REPRESENTATIVE 
J. M. Neet, 262 W. Packard St., Decatur 




















Use None But the Best Maps 


THE GOODE SERIES | 


By PROFESSOR J. PAUL GOODE 
University of Chicago 


is the acknowledged leader. Made especially for American 
schools and to meet the needs of the new geography, these 
maps not only throw a strong light on America, but they 
embody the latest and most authentic data the world over, 
together with many new features of great interest. 

Built on a special plan, the maps are distinguished by 
clearness and great carrying power of data. Essentials are 
emphasized and material classifies itself according to distance. 


Tae Maps Snow: 
New boundaries and mandatory areas 
Classification of cities according to new censuses 
A complete and accurate delineation of railways 
A comprehensive exposition of recent discoveries 


Published in two series—Physical and Political 
Sizes, 46x66 and 66x46 


Don’t overlook the Goode School Atlas 


Rand M¢Nally & Company 


New York CHICAGO San Francisco 


(Dept. D-131) | 
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EUROPE'{5 


and Return pos 20 


The NEW Tourist Third Cabin 


Tourist Specials—Entire Third Cabin accommodations 
on ships reserved exclusively for students, 
essional men and women and tourists. 

Neat, comfortable staterooms. Good table and service. 
Broad decks for games and lounging. Commodious, well- 
appointed public rooms. 

Over 25 sailings from New York, Boston and Montreal to 
England, France and Belgium, with direct connection for all 
other European countries. Complete choice of return dates. 


from New York $215(up) 
for 24 days. From Mont- 
real $330 for 36 days. 
For booklets and 


helpful information 
applyto 127 South State St., 
©, or any authorized steam 






WHITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE- RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
eae = an 

















THE WINSLOW HEALTH SERIES 


THE LAND OF HEALTH 


A primer in hygiene which teaches fun- 
damental health habits to children of 
eight to ten years. 


HEALTHY LIVING, BOOKS I AND II 
A complete course in hygiene and san- 
itation, for the intermediate and upper 
grades, teaching the actual practice of 
health habits in daily living. 


The Winslow Books lead in exemplifying 
the new idea in health education. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
New York Atlanta Chicago 
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FOR GOOD HEALTH 


A NEW health series written by 

the country’s leading experts 
in the subject. These books make 
the attainment of good habits of 
health as interesting as a contest 
and an important factor in good 
citizenship. Dr. Andress is widely 
known asa lecturer on health edu- 
cation. Dr. Evans’s health arti- 
cles are followed by millions of 
readers. 








AND COMPANY nuicaco, mtinors 
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A clean, clear-cut expression, a right use of words, the enrichment of vocabulary, the application of those standards which 
govern correct English are fundamentally important standards to be attained in Language Instruction. 








“Tf I thought it would do me any good “T sure had a hard pull goin’ through 
goin’ on with it, I’d feel different.” Caesar.” 
A University Graduate Student. A High School Student. 


“It isn’t raining after all, is it?” 


A Second Grade Pupil. 


























The above quotations were secured by the writer in the same city within the time of 
one day.—The little child led them. 


Problem.—The best means of securing correct usage of English and maintaining the 
correct standard. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


MILLER-PAUL 


has thoroughly and scientifically developed right principles of teaching in this subject through self in- 
struction, correction and practice. All formal rules are put to work. Those principles and terms which | 
do not relate to correct English are discarded. 


A three-book series, illustrated in color 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


Educational Publishers 
New York 
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In the March number of The Teacher, we attempted 
a brief discussion of the assessment process in Illinois. 
In this second article of a series upon the Illinois revenue 
system, we shall speak mostly of the sources of revenues, 
and of some proposals for changes in obtaining funds for 
public purposes. It is a very difficult task to discuss a 
subject such as this in a limited space; hence, a few 
facets are outlined rather than a story presented. None 
other than the writer must be held responsible for the 
opinions herein expressed, or for the choice of references 
and quotations. 


TaBLE I—Tax BURDEN UPON NATION AND STATE 





REVENUES IN ILLINOIS 




















Tangible Wealth| Per cent Per cent 
Unit Taxes 1922 1922 Col. 1 of 1922 Income | Col. 1 of 
Col. 2 Col. 4 
1 2 3 4 5 
United 
States $4,220,912,000} $320,803,862,000} 1.315%| $58,500,000,000) 7.215% 
Illinois 271,476,000 22,232,794,000| 1.221 4,387,500,000| 6.187 











(Col. 1 is from Taxes Collected, 1922, by U. 8. Dept. of Com- 
merce; Col. 2 is from Estimated National Wealth, 1922, by same 
department; in Col. 4 the first entry is from page 12 of Tax 
Burdens and Public Expenditures by National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., and the second entry is computed by allow- 
ing for Illinois the same percentage of national income as shown 
by figures to be found in Distribution of Income by States, 1919, 
by National Bureau of Economic Research.) 





Table I indicates the state and local tax burden both 
for the United States and for Illinois. In 1922 Illinois 
had about 6.13% of the population of the United States; 
she paid about 6.43% of the state and local taxes col- 
lected in the nation; and she had about 6.93% of the 
national tangible wealth. This table indicates that the 
burden of state and local taxes was equivalent to 1.315% 
of the tangible wealth in the case of the United States, 
and only 1.221% in the case of Illinois. While the 
burden of state and local taxes in the United States con- 
sumed about 7.215% of the national annual income, in 
illinois the corresponding percentage was only 6.187%. 


- 






For all of the states the total of the tax bills of state and 
local units represented 1.406% of the tazable tangible 
wealth; in Illinois, only 1.287%. 

Some of our neighboring states have a heavier burden 
than does Illinois in the ratio of state and local taxes to 
income. Thus on Page 42 of The Tax Problem in Wis- 
consin, published by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., we read: ‘‘The ratio of state and local taxes 
to state income was 6.15% for Wisconsin as against 
3.68% for Illinois, 3.93% for Ohio, 4.35% for Michigan, 
4.61% for Indiana, and 4.72% for Iowa.’’ The state in- 
come figures referred to in this quotation were those of 
1919, and the state and local taxes were those determined 
by averaging for the years 1919 and 1920. Another 
publication by this same board, entitled, ‘‘Taxation and 
National Income,’’ shows that Illinois had 7.5% of the 
national income in 1919; that Illinois paid 8% of her 
income for federal taxes and 4.3% for state and local 
taxes. Illinois paid 7.77% of the local taxes of all the 
states that same year, and 4.98% of the taxes collected 
by the state governments. This same volume shows that 
among the states, Illinois ranked ninth in per capita 
income, the per capita income for the United States being 
$627 and for Illinois, $766. 

Table II outlines the per capita revenue receipts of 
state governments in 1922. By ‘‘special taxes’’ we refer 
to such special property taxes as are laid on bank stock, 
corporations, inheritances, incomes, mortgage registra- 
tions, and the like. The special taxes for Illinois in the 


TABLE II—PerR CAPITA REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE 
GOVERNMENTS, 1922 
































General Special Business and | Earnings of Other 

Unit Property Taxes non-bus ‘ness general revenues to 

Tax licenses ae nts |make total of: 
United States = a $1.81 $2.82 $1.08 $10.71 
IlEndis a 0.46 2.89 0.40 6.76 
Rank of Illinois 4. | 26 19 | 46 41 











(This table is based upon data from page 56 of Finanoial 
Statistics of States, 1922, by U. 8S. Dept. of Commerce.) 
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year referred to by this table were derived almost en- 
tirely from the state inheritance tax. 

Some illustrations of business and non-business li- 
censes mentioned in the table are licenses to use motor 
vehicles, and licenses or permits to engage in certain 
trades and professions. Detailed information from the 
volume from which these data are taken shows that the 
per capita expenditure for many items of payments by 
the state government is very low in Illinois when com- 
pared with most states in the Union; especially is this 
true in expenditures for health, sanitation, and educa- 
tion. Since only seven states have smaller per capita 
revenue receipts by state governments than Illinois has, 
we may conclude that many of the major tax burdens 
are being left to the local taxing units in our own state. 

We shall refer next to taxes collected by states, coun- 
ties, and incorporated places of 2,500 or more in popula- 
tion. From Table III we learn that in Illinois the state 


TABLE IITI—1922 Taxes COLLECTED By STATES, COUNTIES AND 
INCORPORATED PLACES OF 2500, OR MORE POPULATION 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 








Tax; Per cent Per cent Illinois’ 
and Unit United States of Illinois of per cent 
U.S. Taxes Ill. Taxes | of U.S. 


[ April 


taxes such as those upon corporations, incomes, inheri- 
tances, and the like; poll taxes; licenses and permits; 
and all special assessments. 

The taxing units considered in making the computa- 
tions for Table IV are the state government, the coun- 
ties, incorporated places, school districts, townships, 
drainage districts, road districts, park districts, sanitary 
districts, and others. In Illinois, the minor taxing di- 
visions derived the revenues especially from the general 
property tax and from special assessments to some ex- 
tent. The per capita wealth in our state is about 113% 
of that of the nation; the per capita income is 122% of 
that for the United States as a whole; the tax burden 
borne by the general property tax is 107% of the per 
capita general property tax load for all the states taken 
collectively ; and the total per capita tax burden is 105% 
of that of the United States considered as a unit. In 
Table IV the ranking begins with the state having the 
largest amount of tax. 


TABLE V—1922 Taxes COLLECTED IN CERTAIN STATES 








Per Capita 
State and 
Local Taxes 


Per Capita Per Cent of 
Taxable Tan- | Wealth Equal 
gible Wealth to Taxes 





1 2 3 4 5 6 





2 





(A) All Taxes 


By State(s) 

By Counties} 
By Incorpo- 
rated Places} 


$867 ,552 ,000 
745 ,000 ,000 


, 532 ,435 ,000 


$35 ,561 ,000 
24 ,505 ,000 


88 ,890 ,000 


4.099% 





Total. . 3,144,987 ,000 148 ,956 ,000 
(B) General 
Property Tax 97 ,492 ,000 
(C) Special 
Taxes..... 250 , 537, 3,082 ,000 


(D) Licenses 


and Permits . 27 ,818 ,000: 





(E) Special 
Assessments 














166 , 753 ,000 4.38 20 ,557 ,000} 13.80 12.33 


(Columns 2 and 4 are from pages 148 to 157 of Taxes Col- 
lected, 1922, by U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. The total of (B), (C), 
(D), and (E) is not supposed to equal the figures of (A). 





government and also the counties bear a relatively 
smaller proportion of the taxes than is true for these 
taxing units in the nation at large. It will be observed 
also that Illinois does not stress special taxes, but does 
seem to place great emphasis upon special assessments 
and upon licenses and permits. This emphasis upon 
special assessmentS’ and upon licenses and permits is 
made, of course, by the larger incorporated places and 
by the state rather than by the minor civil divisions. 
Let us next speak of revenues collected by the state 
and its smaller taxing units. In making up Table IV 
there are included: general property taxes; all special 


TABLE IV—PerR CaPITa TAXES, 1922 








Rank of Illinois 
Among States 


Illinois 





General property $32.69 25 
Special Taxes 2.36 0.46 
Poll Taxes ane ‘ 0.01 
Licenses, etc....... 3.76 4.22 
Special assessment. . . ¢ 3.38 














Total. . $40.76 





(This table is based upon data found on pages 12 and 13 of 
Taxes Collected, 1922, by U. 8. Dept. of Commerce.) 








California 59.96 
3.69 

.50 
Massachusetts 53.63 
55 
64 
OS Sea 29.01 
Pennsylvania........ 34.04 
Maryland 31.47 
West Virginia 75 
a 54 
Nebraska 46.04 
Mississippi 20.99 


fe pt ret et et ft et ft et et et et 


Average 42.37 


~ 











eee 40.76 1. 


(Col. 2 is from pages 12 to 16 of Taxes Collected, 1922, by 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce; and Col. 3 is from page 21 of Esti- 
mated National Wealth, 1922, by the same department.) 





For certain states per capita taxes collected in 1922 
are listed in Table V. The figures in Col. 2 are derived 
from the total of taxes collected by the state and all its 
smaller taxing divisions. Col. 3, let us observe, is based 
upon taxable tangible wealth. Col. 4 shows the per cent 
of such wealth that would be required to be the equiva- 
lent of the annual tax charge. The states included in 
this table are chosen at random; they are representative 
of all sections of our country. From data thus worked 
out on a per capita basis it would appear from compara- 
tive figures that taxes in Illinois should not be unduly 
oppressive; but of this matter we shall say more later. 


REVENUES OF STATE GOVERNMENT IN ILLINOIS 


The Fifty-third General Assembly made appropria- 
tions totaling $331,631,215. Of this amount, $59,613,843 
were to be paid from the general revenue fund; from 
special mill tax funds, $27,302,500; from bond issues, 
$204,000,000; and the remaining $40,714,872 from ‘‘re- 
ceipts other than taxes.’’ These figures may be found 
on page 9 of the 1925 State Budget. Thus, $127,631,215 
were to be raised from current revenues and not through 
bond sales. 

Where were all these appropriations going? Some 
of the main items listed in the volume referred to above 
are: 
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Highway Construction and Maintenance. . . .$130,000,000 
Soldiers’ Adjusted Compensation 
State and Federal Aid Highways 
Waterway Construction 

State School Distributive Fund 
University of Illinois 

Executive Offices (Code) 

State Elective Offices 5,045,440 

Of the total appropriations made by the Fifty-third 
General Assembly, only about 9.23% were for the uni- 
versity, the teachers colleges, and the State School Fund 
combined. (See pages 11 and 212 of 1925 State Budget 
for sources of data used in computation.) Fifty per cent 
of the appropriations were for roads. 

Clearly enough, the state tax rate on general prop- 
erty did not yield sufficient revenues to meet the above 
appropriations. Then what are some of the many other 
important sources of revenue? Six of them are as 
follows: 

(1) Motor Vehicle Fees, 1924 

(2) Corporation Fees, 1924 

(3) Inheritance Taxes, 1924 

(4) Ill. Central Gross Receipts Tax, 1924 

(5) Insurance Privilege Tax, 1924 (estimate) 

(6) Interest earned by Treasurer’s Office, 1924.... 

(Items 1 and 2 are from a recent report of the Secretary of 
State; items 3 and 4 are from Auditor’s Report of 1924; item 
5, State Budget, 1925; and item 6 from Treasurer’s Report of 
February 1, 1925.) 


The total state general property tax rate on the 1923 
tax (collected 1924) was 50c per $100 of equalized as- 
sessed valuation, and might be supposed to bring in 
something more than $20,400,000. Yet, this amount is 
$9,000,000 less than the income from only the six sources 
just mentioned. 

We pay, therefore, large sums to support state en- 
terprises, and some of these payments do not appear 
upon our annual tax receipts. Even the new state tax 
rate of 65c¢ will not yield this year as much as the above 
six items of revenue brought in last year; the yield will 
probably be $3,000,000 less. 

We shall give some figures to show the wide range of 
sources of revenues for meeting state governmental ex- 
penditures, in the states of Minnesota and New York. 
From the Minnesota Legislative Manual of 1923, we 
quote the following: 


STaTe TREASURY RECEIPTS FOR FISCAL YEAR, 1922 


$11,271,650.08 
10,541,424.00 
5,616,114.00 
5,638,792.00 
2,521,232.00 
1,358,116.00 
1,905,503.00 
1,312,504.00 
1,280,266.00 
1,229,676.00 


Gross Earnings of R. R. Tax 

Motor Vehicle Tax 

Sale Soldiers’ Bonus Tax 

Prison Furniture Plant Tax 

Earnings State on ange Tax 

Mine, Ore and Timber Income Tax 
_ Interest of Trust Funds Tax 

Repayment of Loans Tax 

Trust Fund Bond Sales Tax 

Inheritance Tax 901,984.00 

State Fair Receipts 292,732.00 


From the New York Legislative Manual of 1923, 
following figures are taken: 


RECEIPTS FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1922 
Direct State Tax $22,282 269.00 
Court Expenses 725,720.00 

884,361.00 


Liquor Taxes 

Corporations Tax 

Personal Income Tax 

Insurance Premium Tax 
Corporation and Organization Tax 
Inheritance Tax 


21,452.47 
37,792,790.53 
14,900,000.00 
1,650,628.00 
1,027,978.22 
15,385,042.43 
7,708,924.28 
2,784,756.20 
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10,652,348.62 
164,052.69 
216,412.36 


About $60 of every $100 of the above mentioned re- 
ceipts in Minnesota were returned directly or indirectly 
to the counties. The counties and other local taxing 
units received more income from the personal income 
tax in New York than is shown in the list of receipts 
just given for New York State. 

In Illinois the total amount of state and local taxes 
charged upon the tax books for the year of 1923 (paid 
in 1924) was, according to page 211 of the 1924 Auditor’s 
Report, $288,677,818.44. Because of an evident omis- 
sion of $100,000 in the district school tax figures of Bond 
County, we shall make these figures read $288,777,818.44. 
Of this amount $21,787,096.21 are listed as state tax; 
therefore, $266,990,722.23 make up the total of local 
taxes charged in Illinois on the tax bills payable in 1924. 

Local taxes are generally said to be most excessive 
compared with state levies. However, appropriations 
made by the General Assembly are to be paid from the 
income of the people regardless of whether they are 
raised by direct or indirect methods of taxation. It 
seems to be those particular sources of revenue which 
appear on annual tax bills that give rise to most com- 
ment and often complaint on the part of the taxpayers 
themselves. 

We should, perhaps, make a hasty reference to the 
internal revenue receipts paid by Illinois to the Federal 
Government in 1924. According to the report of Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue for 1924, there were re- 
ceived from our state $161,072,008.68 from taxes of in- 
comes; over 7.8 millions through taxes on club dues, 
theater admissions, and the like; 7 millions for taxes on 
tobacco; 714 millions through the capital stock tax on 
corporations; 1144 millions from revenues on non- 
alcoholic beverages; about 624 millions by means of the 
manufacturers’ excise on ‘‘luxuries and semi-luxuries”’ ; 
514 millions on documentary stamp taxes; 5.8 millions 
from the revenues on distilled spirits and alcoholic 
beverages; and 614 millions from the federal inheri- 
tance tax on estate transfers. In the fiscal year of 1924 
Illinois paid through internal revenue taxation the sum 
of $214,840,722.14. We have computed that in 1923 our 
own state ranked fourth among all the states in federal 
income and profit taxes paid on a per capita basis, being 
surpassed only by New York, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island. In the same year upon a similar basis Illinois 
ranked seventh in total internal revenue payments for 
all purposes. 

In 1924 Illinois had nearly 6.2% of the population of 
the United States; yet she paid 7.68% of the total in- 
ternal revenues collected by the Federal Government, 
and she paid 8.75% of the income tax collected that same 
year. According to the average of some recent, reliable 
estimates, the income of the people of the United States 
was about 67.5 billions in 1924; fully 5 billions of this 
went to Illinois. Thus, our state general property tax 
consumed about .43 of 1% of our 1924 annual income; 
internal revenue collections consumed 10 times that per- 
centage; and taxation by local units, about 1214 times 
the amount of annual income devoted to the state general 
property tax. 


Is THE TAX BurRDEN Partiy IMAGINARY? 

Since state and local taxation consume in Illinois a 
smaller proportion both of our wealth and of our annual 
income than is true for the United States as a whole, 
since this statement still holds true even when we in- 
clude special licenses, assessments and the like—why 
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have we had so much agitation for revenue reform? 
Why do students of taxation in our state spare no ex- 
pressions of disgust with our system? Why are the tax 
bills so burdensome? Why are the burdens so oppres- 
sive? And why is the complaint so bitter? One can 
partly answer these questions by merely looking over 
conditions in his own community. Yes, there are great 
outstanding faults in our revenue system! And there 
are glaring faults occasionally to be found in its ad- 
ministration ! 

The wonder is that we have tolerated this long the 
inequities inherent in our system of taxation, a system 
designed for social and economic conditions of decades 
ago. Why, during years of general industrial and social 
progress have we continued to raise public funds with 
but few minor changes in the public fiscal system? Per- 
haps our wealth and income have been such that we 
could ‘‘get along somehow’’ without making reforms 
and changes as most other states have done! 


Many Ingustices Exist 


Both in our revenue system and in its administration 
we need more of justice. Complaint because of glaring 
eases of injustice would no doubt be sustained in courts 
of law. In the case of the Sioux City Bridge Company 
against Dakota Co., Nebraska, decided January 2, 1923, 
Chief Justice Taft wrote in the opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court, the following words: ‘‘This 
court holds that the right of the taxpayer whose prop- 
erty alone is taxed at 100% of its true value is to have 
his assessment reduced to the percentage of that value 
at which others are taxed, even though this is a de- 
parture from the requirements of the statute. The con- 
clusion is based on the principle that where it is im- 
possible to secure both the standards of the true value 
and its uniformity and equality required by law, the 
latter requirement is to be preferred as the ultimate and 
just purpose of the law.’’ 

Cases of inequity are common in what might be 
termed assessment dodging. In the first article of this 
series we tried to point out that certain classes of prop- 
erty practically escape taxation. Therefore, the holders 
of the overburdened classes of property certainly have 
the right to feel that equity in our revenue system is 
as yet forthcoming. That many individuals practically 
escape their due share in supporting public enterprises 
is true; and some escape entirely. Intangibles espe- 
cially ‘‘take to the storm-cellar’’ when the assessor comes 
by. In The Chicago Banker of January 31, 1925, there 
is an article entitled, ‘‘Taxing Systems in States Com- 
pared.’’ From this article we learn that in many states 
of the East over one-half of the wealth is in the form of 
what might be called securities. The article affirms that 
in some states the ratio of intangible personal wealth to 
tangible personal property and real estate is as high as 
3 to1. Since Illinois has become an important industrial 
state, and since intangibles largely escape taxation, it 
may be entirely true to say, as some prominent organiza- 
tions have estimated, that the intangible and tangible 
wealth in Illinois are ten times as much, as the total 
shown by the figures of our equalized assessed valuations. 

But assessment-dodging is not the only phase of our 
revenue administration that offers an example of lack 
of justice. We sometimes hear complaint against what is 
called ‘‘tax-fixing’’; that is, complaint against lowering 
assessments once made, or even erasing assessments. 
These things it seems can be done, and have been done, 
in certain sections of the state by those who are politi- 
eally influential ‘‘with the powers that be’’ in local 
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revenue administration. Some have even contended that 
only the assessor himself should be permitted to change 
the assessed valuations once made, or that changes be 
made only in public after public hearings. 

From page 212 of the 1924 Auditor’s Report we 
learn that in some counties the percentage of state taxes 
remaining unpaid is rather high. This delinquency 
seems to be recurrent through the years in certain sec- 
tions. A recent statement to this office shows that in the 
most populous county of our state one-eighth of the 1923 
taxes remains unpaid. The Chicago Tribune of Decem- 
ber 12, 1924, shows that the tax evasions in Cook County 
form about one-seventh of the total amount paid on the 
1923 tax. The Tribune also states that in 1923 the 
evasions on personalty were more than one-third of the 
taxes collected on personal property. Yet the Auditor’s 
Report above mentioned shows that the percentage of 
state taxes unpaid in Cook County is not the highest 
percentage to be found among the counties of the state! 


Tue NEED or A MULTIPLE TAXING SYSTEM 


We sometimes hear it said that after all most of our 
citizens try to be about as honest as our laws and the 
enforcement of those laws will let them be. We like to 
believe that this is true. In our revenue system import- 
ant changes surely should be made. That there should 
be some subsidiary taxes to a classified general property 
tax goes without question. From page 81 of the Wis- 
consin Blue Book of 1923 we quote: ‘‘The property tax 
at its best lacks elasticity. It falls upon the owner in 
losing as well as in prosperous years-and applies with 
equal severity to productive and unproductive property 
except in so far as productiveness is reflected in market 
price. In a rough way, in the long run it measures 
ability to pay but it does not readily yield to individual 
differences nor to rapidly changing economic condi- 
tions.’’ 

There are strong arguments, however, for keeping 
a classified general property tax as one of our forms of 
obtaining revenue, even as a source of taxation by the 
state. A state tax on property serves as a regulator of 
the state finances; and it ought to serve as a reminder 
to the state of its responsibility in the proper assess- 
ment, in the equalization, and in the collection of taxes 
in every local taxing unit. 

One of the main principles laid down in the Model 
Tax Plan of the National Tax Association is that ‘‘every 
person having taxable ability should pay some sort of 
direct personal tax to the government under which he is 
domiciled and from which he receives the personal bene- 
fits that government confers.’’ A® multiple system of 
taxation would help to reach the ‘‘taxable ability’’ of 
many persons. The modern complexity of wealth and 
income can not be dealt with fairly except through a 
multiple system; inequalities exist between classes of 
property and between individuals in the matter of 
burdens imposed by a tax system that stresses mainly 
one tax—and the mere law of averages brings about 
equity when several taxes are laid. Democracy demands 
that all help support and contribute to the enterprises 
undertaken by government; direct help and direct sup- 
port seem to be for the best interest of all. Many forms 
of indirect taxation are ‘‘too imperceptible.’’ Direct 
taxation widely spread among the citizens does no doubt 
cause more general interest in the efficiency of the 
service that government renders. This same logic would 
not approve of ‘‘painless’’ taxes; taxes should be felt. 
But, of course, the ‘‘feeling’’ should not be excruciating 
for the holders of certain classes of property, and yet 
imperceptible unto others. 
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‘Income Tax 


Not only should we introduce the proper classifica- 
tion under a general property tax, and an efficient ad- 
ministration of our general revenue system, but also we 
should give serious consideration to other forms of taxa- 
tion. The income tax is a good measure of ability to 
pay; it is easily graduated in proportion to ability; it 
reaches some revenues not possibly reached by a general 
property tax; the rates can easily be changed to meet 
emergencies; new industrial enterprises have a fair 
chance to meet competition during the first few years 
when their profits are probably small; and the general 
income tax can not be shifted. A splendid discussion of 
the possibility of shifting incomes appears in an article 
written by Professor Seligmann in the May, 1924, Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Political Science. Accord- 
ing to the article neither the normal income tax nor the 
surtax can be shifted when the income tax is generally 
applied. While it is sometimes said that an income tax 
might hurt competition with rivals in those states where 
no such tax exists, it must be remembered that if revenue 
is not obtained partly from incomes it will be obtained 
from other sources such as a general property tax; 
hence, there is probably not a great deal of weight in this 
argument. Indeed, it is doubtful if there be any valid 
objection of any importance that can be made against 
the use of an income tax as a main method of raising 
public revenue. 

The classification of income taxes can be easily ap- 
proved of. A special and distinct surtax at much higher 
rates might well be imposed upon unearned incomes; for 
the possessor of an adequate income from investments 
need not save, while he whose income is regularly earned 
must provide for the day when his earned income will 
cease. 

In 1922 taxing units smaller than the state collected 
from a levy upon incomes more than 6 million dollars in 
Wisconsin, while the state government received about 
31% millions; in Massachusetts minor taxing divisions 
received 9 times as much revenue from income taxes as 
the state government; and in the same year the smaller 
taxing units in New York state received a return of 
more than 15 million dollars while the state government 
received $14,900,000. 

On pages 146 and 147 of Taxes Collected in 1922, 
compiled by the U. S. Dept. of Commerce, we find listed 
the per capita receipts from the income tax of eleven 
different states. In arriving at these per capita figures, 
the collections by the state and its minor units are con- 
sidered. If Illinois should collect through income taxa- 
tion the same amount per capita as is shown by the 
average in these eleven states, we should have an annual 
revenue of more than nine million dollars from this par- 
ticular source. There would be collected in our state 
$22,389,000 upon the basis of the average per capita 
revenue from income taxation in 1922 in Massachusetts ; 
$8,640,000 upon the basis of figures for Delaware; 
$18,836,000 upon the New York basis; and over 
$24,000,000 according to the per capita income collec- 
tions of Wisconsin. 

Indeed, if we had been able in Illinois to carry into 
effect the same rates and provisions for income tax col- 
lections on persons and corporations as are provided in 
the law of South Carolina, our revenues from such 
source would have been nearly 60 million dollars in 1922. 
The net incomes of individuals and corporations report- 
ing from Illinois to the Federal Department of Internal 
Revenue in 1922 totalled $2,598,395,455. Such net in- 
comes now approximate 23, billion dollars yearly. A 
flat income tax rate of 1% would not be excessive and 
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would be a splendid source of revenue; graduated rates 
should of course be introduced. While 6.20% of the 
population of the nation filed federal income tax returns 
in 1922, slightly more than 9% of the people from IIli- 
nois filed such returns; it would seem even from these 
percentages, and from the deplorable conditions existing 
under our general property tax, that we should pay 
some attention to income taxation. 


Tax ON CORPORATIONS 


After a lengthy discussion upon the subject of the 
corporation tax, some of the conclusions summarized by 
Professor Seligmann on pages 314 and 315 of his ‘‘ Essays 
in Taxation’’ are: 

That corporations should be taxed separately and on 
different principles from individuals; and that corpora- 
tions which enjoy monopolistic enterprises through eco- 
nomic, legal, or natural forces should have additional 
taxes levied upon them. 

From page 161 of ‘‘The Tax Problem in Wisconsin,’’ 
issued by the National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
we quote the following: ‘‘The special tax on corpora- 
tions in Wisconsin in 1922 was twice as high as in Mich- 
igan, four times as high as in Ohio, and twelve times as 
high as in Illinois.’’ This reference to a special tax on 
corporations upon the part of our state was evidently to 
our annual franchise license; we have stated above in 
this article that the annual revenue from this source is 
considerably more than $4,000,000 per year. Yet, this 
is a small amount in comparison with special taxes upon 
corporations received by several other states. 

Thirty-one states collected special property taxes on 
corporations in 1922 according to Financial Statistics of 
States, 1922, compiled by the U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
The 1923 legislative manual of New Jersey lists on page 
253 the main state governmental receipts of New Jersey 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. We find that 
a state franchise tax on corporations yielded $3,613,103. 
A gross receipts tax on railroads, electric and power. 
companies, and other companies using public streets and 
public places, yielded $3,293,765; these receipts were 
apportioned to the municipalities of the state. .A munici- 
pal franchise tax collected from 233 corporations and 
from four individuals, and likewise apportioned to var- 
ious municipalities, brought in $5,310,211. The 1922 Di- 
gest of State Laws Relating to Taxation and Revenue, 
made by the U. S. Dept. of Commerce, states that all 
corporations, both domestic and foreign, are taxed on 
their property in New Jersey for local purposes and by 
several different methods for state purposes; that cor- 
porations generally are taxable on their property in the 
same manner as individuals; and that many special taxes 
on corporations are in addition to property taxes. 

The methods of taxing corporations, and of distribut- 
ing the revenues so derived are legion. Special corpora- 
tion taxes for the most part are upon business trans- 
acted or upon earnings. California has gross receipts 
taxes on certain corporations, as follows: Railroads, 
7%; street railway and private car companies, 514%; 
express companies, 1%; telegraph and telephone com- 
panies, 514%; companies selling gas and electricity, 
714%; and franchises other than the above pay 1.6% on 
the actual cash value of franchise. Connecticut taxes 
shares of national banks, trust, insurance, and bridge 
companies at 1% of market value; excepting local taxes 
or realty, water, gas, electric and car companies pay 
114% of gross earnings in lieu of other taxation; ex- 
press companies, 2% of gross earnings; telegraph, cable, 
and car companies, 3% on gross earnings; telephone 
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companies, 4%; steam and electric railroads, 312%; 
street railways, 3%; and other companies pay 2% upon 
their net income as shown in the last return made under 
the federal income tax law. In New York, we find that 
besides the general tax on realty and certain equipment, 
business corporations pay 414% of net income; elevated 
railroads and surface roads not operated by steam pay 
1% of gross earnings and 3% on dividends in excess of 
4% upon paid-up capital employed; heating, lighting, 
power, water, and gas companies pay 144% of gross earn- 
ings and 3% on dividends in excess of 4%; railroads, 
canal, pipe line, transfer and most transportation com- 
panies pay 614% on gross earnings; there is a franchise 
tax on other corporations, and a license tax on foreign 
corporations doing business within the state. In Penn- 
sylvania, there is no general state tax on tangible per- 
sonalty and realty; for state purposes, most corpora- 
tions are subject to three taxes: first a 5 mill tax on 
capital stock; second, 4 mills on interest paid on loans; 
third, 8 mills on gross receipts. 

The annual net income of Illinois corporations is ap- 
proaching three-quarters of a billion dollars at the pres- 
ent time. It can easily be seen that a small percentage 
collected from such net incomes would be a worthwhile 
source of revenue. 

That corporations in Illinois are by no means taxed 
enough seems evident. (See pages 45 to 50, inclusive, 
of Taxation in Illinois, written by O. L. Manchester.) 

Several states charge much higher rates than does 
our own in the way of franchise privileges. North Car- 
olina has a 3% charge on the net income of corporations ; 
North Dakota, the same percentage; and, as stated 
above, South Carolina has adopted the provisions of the 
Federal Income Tax Law as applied to corporations as 
well as individuals, and she charges one-third of the 
federal rates. 


SEVERANCE Tax 


Half of the states of the Union have some special 
form of taxation upon the exploitation of natural re- 
sources. We believe in such taxation as heartily as we 
believe in higher rates of taxation from those who gain 
wealth and income through private appropriations of 
socinily created values. To indicate the nature of sev- 
erance taxation, we shall state briefly the ideas that some 
of the states have embodied in law. Louisiana charges 
2% of the gross value of the total produet of natural re- 
sources from land and water; such production includes 
timber, turpentine, sulphur, salt, ores, stones, shells, 
coal, ete. Upon oil and gas the rate is 3%. Two cents 
on the dollar is charged for skins and hides (including 
alligator). Upon oysters 214 to 3c per barrel is levied. 
Oklahoma has the following gross receipts taxes: Coal— 
14% of market value; ores, 4%; oil and gas, 3%. 
Pennsylvania has a severance tax of 14% of the value of 
anthracite coal offered for market. West Virginia ex- 
acts two-fifths of 1% of the value of mined products, and 
2c per barrel of petroleum transported. ‘Arizona col- 
lects 10 to 12c per acre irrigated from public waters; 
and she charged various rates upon the theoretical horse 
power developed from public waters. 

There is now before the Fifty-fourth General As- 
sembly a severance tax bill on coal, petroleum, and fluor- 
spar; this is Senate Bill No. 24 introduced by Senator 
H. C. Kessinger. This bill proposes a tax of le per every 
short ton of coal mined and prepared for market in this 
state, a charge of one dollar per ton upon fluorspar, and 
a 5¢ tax upon every barrel of crude petroleum prepared 
for shipping to market. In 1923: Illinois produced 
6,116,943 barrels of petroleum; the complete returns for 
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1924 will show a smaller production in keeping with the 
annual reports of the last few years. In 1922 the fluor- 
spar production in our state was about 88,000 tons. 

The coal production in Illinois averaged around 
73,000,000 tons during the 5-year period from 1919 to 
1923, inclusive. Mimeographed sheet number 395 of the 
United States Geological Survey shows that the United 
States produced 564,000,000 tons of bituminous coal in 
1923 and 483,000,000 tons in 1924; and that Illinois pro- 
duced 79,000,000 tons of bituminous coal in 1923 and 
nearly 68,000,000 in 1924. Thus, the annual production 
in 1924 was about 8514% of that of 1923 both for the 
nation and for Illinois. The ‘‘slump’’ in coal produc- 
tion in our own state was only about one-twelfth of the 
5-year average production above referred to. The use 
of substitutes and new methods of economy in coal con- 
sumption help to account for this lessened production. 
Industrial and labor interests might not find Senate Bill 
No. 24 thoroughly expedient in its effect. We favor such 
a tax, however; and we doubt if the low rate proposed 
upon coal would have any industrial effect to speak of 
after all. 


Tax On GasSOLINE CONSUMPTION 


In view of recent proposals to place a tax upon gaso- 
line consumption we shall make a few remarks. Over 
three-fourths of the states now have such a tax. Gen- 
erally we find that the proceeds of such a tax is expended 
upon roads. It is very doubtful if Illinois will continue 
to give the wide world the free use of her splendid high- 
ways after she becomes practically surrounded by states 
which have this special taxation upon gasoline. Citizens 
of our state after paying such tax when traveling over 
neighboring states will probably come back and make 
such expressions as, ‘‘Let us make it fifty-fifty.’’ Roads 
are destroyed by the speed of cars, by the weight of cars, 
and by the mileage traveled over them. A gasoline tax 
is easily and cheaply administered; it is generally 
arranged so that the payment is as convenient as any 
other form of vehicle taxation; since the amount of 
fuel used is nearly proportional to the use of roads, it is 
fairer than the license system; and, as hinted above, 
foreign cars might well help pay for roads they help to 
wear out and for the extra state policing which they 
cause. We are not arguing here for a ‘‘heaping up’’ of 
taxation; but we feel that a gasoline tax might well be 
substituted for some of the present means of raising 
revenue. 

License fees upon motor vehicles in this state can 
hardly be said to be excessive. In the November, 1924, 
Annals of American Academy of Science, J. W. Follin 
of the Dept. of Highways of Pennsylvania presented 
statistics upon the cost of operating motor vehicles 
throughout the United States. The average license fee 
per vehicle-mile, we are told, was for the year studied 
about .208 of 1c for the average of the 49 units (District 
of Columbia included). The corresponding figure for 
Illinois was .167 of le. Thirty-two states showed a 
higher cost in this particular expense than did our own. 
Other figures show the combined expense per vehicle- 
mile of both the license fee and the gasoline tax. The 
average cost of this combined expense for the states 
where both fee and tax were collected was .249 of 1c. 
Ranking the states upon this combined expense Illinois 
took forty-fourth place. 

In 1924 a little over six billion gallons of gasoline 
were consumed by motor vehicles in this country. The 
same year there were 17,700,179 registrations of trucks 
and cars; this would ‘‘average’’ 340.6 gallons per regis- 
tration. Since Illinois had in 1924 similar registrations 
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to the number of 1,123,000, since a 2¢ rate seems to be a 
proposed rate of gasoline taxation, and since the costs 
of administering such a tax would need to be considered, 
we make the guess that a 2c tax on gasoline in this state 
would yield hardly eight million dollars annually at the 
present time. 


THe INHERITANCE TAx 


Illinois has an inheritance tax which is yielding a re- 
turn of more than $5,000,000 a year. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, through its tax on the transfer of estates, has 
in recent years collected in Illinois more than the gov- 
ernment of our state. Due to the widespread agitation 
against the so-called ‘‘death taxes,’’ and due to the on- 
slaught recently begun against the state inheritance tax 
by a powerful organization, we shall speak of inheritance 
taxation briefly. Forty-six of the states use this form of 
raising revenues. Three-fourths of the states increased 
the rates on inheritances during the years 1915 to 1923, 
inclusive, and about the same number added to the 
classes of heirs. In New Jersey, California, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, New York and Massachusetts, 
levies made upon inheritances are among the most im- 
portant sources of state revenue. In 1922 there were 
nine states in which inheritance taxes were received by 
counties and minor civil divisions as well as by the state 
governments. 

Those who favor the inheritance tax contend that 
large estates have originated not only through the toil 
and self-denial of owners, but also some of them have re- 
sulted through legal monopolies, through the increased 
value of natural resources, through conditions made 
favorable by society at large and by vast social expendi- 
tures for the purpose of creating order and progress, and 
through laws securing protection to special forms of 
property. Wealth that is concentrated often needs and 
receives more constant and better protection upon the 
part of government than does wealth that is scattered. 
In many cases there can be no question that an heir is 
better off when his inheritance is smaller; the inheri- 
tance tax by regulating the size of fortunes helps the 
wealthy themselves as well as the mass of people. Still 
others argue that this form of raising revenues serves as 
a means of checking socialistic agitation; that an inheri- 
tance may represent a surplus above an accustomed or 
an average standard of living and that some fortunes are 
bestowed upon those who have expended no effort in the 
creation of the same. 

Since it may be assumed that an estate upon the 
average would be handed on about every thirty years, it 
ean be seen that a tax rate of even 15% would in effect 
amount to an annual rate of but 14 of 1%. It may be 
that the Federal Government or that the state govern- 
ments may need to revise present plans of taxing es- 
tates; but we do not advocate any movement to lower 
the rates at present levied in Illinois. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


We must realize then that Illinois is well able in com- 
parison with other states to finance well the public en- 
terprises that need to be undertaken—and to finance 
such enterprises a great deal better than they have been 
in the past. To do so, however, we need to have a modern 
multiple taxing system that is ‘‘fair and efficient, equit- 
able and productive.’’ We should no longer be satis- 
fied with inadequate revenues from corporations. We 
should establish an income tax such that unearned in- 
comes will be required to pay more than those that are 
earned. Wealth obtained through socially created 
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values should pay its due tribute to the society that cre- 
ates it. The exploiters of our natural resources should 
likewise be prevented from profiting unduly from the 
rewards that should rightfully be shared with society. 
Reaching the ‘‘taxable ability’’ of individuals will like- 
wise reach the ‘‘taxable ability’’ of various forms of in- 
come and of wealth that now escape their proper share in 
the support of government; it will be much better for 
democracy if this be done. The general property tax 
under a practical scheme of classification should be re- 
tained as a main source of raising local public funds, and 
should even be retained by the state as a source of 
revenue. 

But given a good ‘‘system’’ tomorrow, the days im- 
mediately ahead will bring their problems. Times 
change; society grows; democracy moves ahead—and 
the ‘‘system’’ must change too. And ever must there be 
administration. It will be futile to demand reforms and 
changes in the revenue machinery ; to dream straightway 
of equity in the distribution of the tax burdens; to in- 
troduce forms of taxation that require intelligent cen- 
tralized control; to think that the problems of assess- 
ment-dodging, ‘‘tax-fixing,’’ and payment-delinquency 
are solved—unless we are ready to pay the price of 
efficient administration. 

Members of a state tax commission should be trained 
in the duties to be performed; they should give their 
full and undivided time and attention to the conduct 
of their office; they should base their opinions and de- 
cisions upon continuous research and investigation ; their 
appointment should be considered aside from their stand- 
ing in ‘‘polities’’; their tenure of position should depend 
upon the efficiency of service rendered; they should ex- 
ercise a real and effective authority over local assessors 
and over local equalization; and over such forms of tax- 
atin as need central control, they should have original 
po,.ers of administration. Local assessment units are 
too small; the term of office for assessors should be 
longer; election or appointment should be divorced as 
far as possible from ‘‘polities’’; removal because of 
proved inefficiency should be made easy; the voice of the 
assessor should be heard in matters of equalization and 
in the making of changes from values once listed. (See 
page 462 and on of 1919 Proceedings of National Taz 
Association for many of the above suggestions. ) 

The collection of taxes justly due should be made 
certain; the present laws upon this subject are evi- 
dently not followed in some sections, and changes based 
upon study are perhaps needed. Funds collected should 
be turned over promptly to local treasurers who are to 
disburse them. House Bill 272 of the Fifty-fourth Gen- 
eral Assembly would require county, township, school 
district and other treasurers at least once every ten days 
to deposit public funds in their possession at interest on 
monthly balances, such interest accruing to the fund 
producing it. A present law requires the state treasurer 
to deposit state funds within five days after their re- 
ceipt. We feel that a bill such as H. B. 272 above men- 
tioned would well be in place for the state officers; the 
present law, if our memory serves correctly, states that 
the code and executive officers, and a few others, shall 
turn over to the treasurer public moneys ‘‘not later than 
thirty days’’ after the receipt of the same. Why should 
the treasurer be required to move to some depository 
within five days the public funds he receives—and the 
other state officers be permitted to hold funds up to 
thirty days? Aren’t millions of dollars collected by cer- 
tain executive and code officers? (See pages 10 and 11 
of 1925 State Budget.) Public funds should be kept 
moving or earning. 
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Nor can we write upon this voluminous subject of 
general revenues unless we mention the size of the taxing 
units. Matters of such state-wide concern as education 
should be supported by taxing units much larger than 
many of such units now existing. The county especially 
seems to be shirking its duty in this respect. So, too, is 
the state in the provisions for common education. We 
need equity in taxation, yes: and we need equality of 
opportunity in obtaining an education adequate for 
broad-minded, intelligent, vigorous citizenship. Larger 
units for school support will help to secure both. 


AMEND THE CONSTITUTION 


Senate Joint Resolution No. 4 now before the present 
General Assembly would, it is believed, so amend the 
Constitution that the needed tax reforms could be made. 
After being approved of by the legislature, this pro- 
posed amendment will have to be submitted to the people 
at large. The whole problem then rests ultimately with 
the people. Upon this point we quote from the platform 
of the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, as outlined 
in the May, 1924, Bulletin of the National Tax Associa- 
tion: ‘‘It is our recommendation that the matter of tax- 
ation and expenditure be given wider publicity and be 
subjected to more public discussion. The ultimate fate 
of any tax system or tax improvements rests with the 
people themselves. The people must be interested in 
their own affairs. Nothing is so effective in arousing a 
lively interest in taxation as public discussion in the 
press and in town meetings. In the long run the people 
will usually do the wise thing when they are alert and 
are fully informed upon the questions involved.’’ We 
sincerely hope that the public become sufficiently in- 
terested to see that S. J. R. No. 4 will be acted upon 
favorably, that it be approved by popular vote, that such 
laws be enacted as are necessary to secure the needed re- 
forms in our revenue system, that those laws be rigidly 
enforced, that the revenues obtained be efficiently 
handled—and economically spent, and that a ‘‘dollar’s 
worth of service be given for every dollar expended.’’— 
Department of Statistics and Research, I. 8. T. A. 


AN ADVENTURE IN COMMUNITY COOPERATION 


By Dean M. INMAN 


Educational principles and pedagogical theories are 
valuable only as they are given concrete expression. 
There must be an ideal before there can be a realization, 
but the ideal is valueless unless it functions as a practical 
force in school affairs. So it sometimes happens that a 
theory which on the face of it seems to have a great deal 
of merit, is really of little value because it cannot be 
made operative in the practical solution of real problems. 
When theory and practice can work together the good 
results are limited only by the soundness of the theory 
and thoroughness of the practice. 

Every one will subscribe to the idea that teachers, 
pupils and patrons of any given school ought to work 
together in a united effort to make a better school and a 
better community, and in a large number of communities 
good work is being done along this line. An example of 
more than passing interest is to be noted of the com- 
munity of Granville in Putnam County, working through 
the Hopkins Township High School as its community 
center. Here an effort extending over several years of 
time is accomplishing splendid results. Its general pur- 
pose is indicated by a statement in one of the bulletins 
put out by the school. ‘‘To make the high school environ- 
ment beautiful, inspirational, interesting, and educa- 
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tional,’’ we are told, ‘‘is the general objective attempted 
by means of landscape gardening, impressive gateways, 
pergolas, historical markers, memorial colonnade, road 
of remembrance, reproductions of famous paintings and 
sculpture, community library, museum, a varied pro- 
gram of community meetings and entertainments, and 
numerous activities with the high school as a center.’’ 

In carrying out this program the village of Gran- 
ville and its surrounding community is working out a 
development that is attracting a great deal of attention. 
The entire school grounds are beautiful with their drive- 
ways, walks, ornamental gateways, great native boulders 
bearing bronze tablets commemorating important local 
historical events, a complete system of landscape garden- 
ing, and two pergolas of massive masonry seventy feet 
long leading from each of the secondary entrances of 
the building, one to the automobile parking space, ga- 
rage and barn and the other to a memorial colonnade. 
These pergolas and colonnade are unique and impressive. 
Architects say there is nothing like them in the Middle 
West if in the entire country. The memorial colonnade 
is fifty-one feet long with a large bronze tablet dedicat- 
ing it jointly to the early settlers of Putnam County and 
to its soldiers and sailors. 

Upon entering the building one is struck with the 
display of painting and sculpture. There are more than 
200 reproductions of famous paintings, some of them of 
large size and most of them in the original colors. These 
are scattered all over the building in the corridors, reci- 
tation rooms, assembly room, library, office and even in 
the laboratories. Interspersed are some well chosen 
pieces of statuary. Only the work of the masters are in- 
cluded. Wherever the student or visitor happens to be, 
his eye will fall upon a work of art that represents the 
best effort of a great genius. 

In the corridors of the third floor there is a museum 
in which are displayed 1500 historical relies, curios, old 
documents, papers and other interesting articles. They 
have been brought in by the people of the community 
and they form a collection that is valuable and inter- 
esting both to the students and to the constant stream of 
visitors that come to see it. The objects are cared for in 
specially constructed cases that reach from the floor to 
the ceiling, with lights in every shelf and compartment 
so that every item is clearly seen. There is also a col- 
lection of 125 birds to be found in the vicinity of Gran- 
ville and another collection of local fur-bearing animals 
has been started. 

Since the village of Granville is not large enough to 
support a public library, there has been developed a com- 
bination of the high school library and community li- 
brary. It is located in the high school building and is 
taken care of by the high school organization. There is 
consequently no expense for maintenance; every library 
dollar goes into books. There are at present 3500 vol- 
umes in the library. 

Although the foregoing developments have cost sev- 
eral thousand dollars, not a cent of money raised by tax- 
ation upon the district has been used. ‘‘The Forward 
Movement,’’ as the whole plan is called, has been financed 
by the voluntary cooperation of the people of the com- 
munity with personal contributions and by attendance at 
entertainments the proceeds of which go into the For- 
ward Movement Fund. This tends to develop com- 
munity solidarity. The people become accustomed to 
thinking altrustically in terms of the community as a 
whole and are tied together more closely in neighborly 
interest with the high school the only spot in the com- 
munity that can truly be called common ground. It is a 
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meeting place for inspiration and entertainment and a 
distributing point for service. 

‘*The kingdom of heaven is within you’’ was spoken 
with reference to the spiritual life of the individual. It 
is just as true of the community of the rural or village 
type. Culture and ideals, however worthy, superimposed 
from without will not long endure. Each community 
must work out its own salvation, aided, to be sure, by the 
inspiration and information gained from a multitude of 
available sources. This is the objective striven for by 
the Granville community in its program of activities 
affiliated with the high school. There is a large com- 
munity chorus, a men’s chorus, and a community or- 
chestra. On the calendar of events will be found gen- 
eral entertainments, home talent plays, musicales, lec- 
tures, debates, moving pictures, lyceum numbers, farm- 
ers’ meetings, athletic contests, interscholastie literary 
and musical contests, art exhibits, operettas, special 
evening classes, social gatherings, banquets, Sunday 
afternoon sacred concerts and cantatas. 

There is a deep significance to such a development as 
the Granville Forward Movement ‘‘out in the country,’’ 
bringing, as it does, agencies of culture, interest and in- 
spiration usually found only in the larger centers of 
population. It tends to keep the country boy and girl 
in the best and safest place on earth—his own country 
home—and this is especially valuable during those vital 
and impressionable years of adolescence and early ma- 
turity. Music, art, ideals, culture, refinement, inspira- 
tion, life itself in a broader aspect, all these elements 
sown in the fertile soil of healthy, happy, buoyant coun- 
try life—the harvest cannot be otherwise than good, for 
the individual, for his community and for the nation. 

There are hundreds of communities in Illinois that 
could tremendously increase the value of their local 
schools by some such effort as is being worked out at 
Granville. And it is a plan that is feasible in any com- 
munity. ; 


THE PLUS TEACHER 


1. She is skillful in instruction. 

2. She is an excellent disciplinarian. 

3. She accepts constructive criticism and sugges- 
tions without becoming offended. 

4. She cares for the physical as well as the mental 
needs of her pupils. 

5. She is a growing teacher, resourceful and alter 
in discovering new ideas, and keeps in touch with the 
latest educational methods and aims. 

6. She is both sympathetic and tactful in her deal- 
ings with pupils and parents. 

7. She has the respect and esteem of pupils, fellow 
teachers and parents. 

8. She is reasonably prompt with reports and rec- 
ords required. 

9. She has made reasonable preparation, academic- 
ally and professionally. 

10. She is actively interested in county, state and 
national teachers’ associations, primarily from an altru- 
istie point of view and secondarily for personal reasons. 

11. She has strength of character. 

12. She has an attractive personality and a pleasing 
appearance. 

13. She possesses refinement in manners. 

14. She enjoys her work, is happy, cheerful and op- 
timistic. 

15. She is not easily irritated. 

16. She enjoys good health because of her willing- 
ness to conform to the laws of good health. 
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17. She is not afraid she will do more than she is 
paid for. 

18. She is willing to assume added duties occasion- 
ally, and especially those regular necessary duties aside 
from class-room instruction. 

19. She is not radical in her dress. 

20. She is a potent force in the community for good 
outside of school hours. 


W. J. Rosrxson, Lombard, Illinois. 


EDUCATION 


A city and a nation are what the citizens make them. 
Their individual opinions and efforts are reflected in the 
standing and rank of the nation and state and city or 
village. 

After all is said it will be conceded that the strength; 
character, reputation and influence of a nation depend 
upon the education of the citizens. Education goes 
hand in hand, in support, as a part of religion and piety. 

Ignorance breeds crime, cruelty, dishonesty, disease 
and poverty. It results in suffering, decay, destruction 
and obliteration. 

Everything that is done or said in favor of better and 
still better education is a step toward God and country 
and humanity. In self-defense, for the protection of life 
and health and happiness, the people must be educated. 

The nation that is best educated in all respects will be 
the safest and happiest location for residence, and it will 
succeed in all contests with others for supremacy. 

Evpert H. Gary. 

Editor’s note: The above is quoted from the Journal of 

Education, February 26, which says it is taken from an address 


by Judge Gary at the inauguration of the movement for Pitts- 
burgh’s ‘‘Cathedral of Learning.’’ 


THE PEDAGOGUE 


No muse has ever word-painted 
A pictured sublimity true, 
That pays the homage deserving 
To work which all real teachers do. 
No seroll quite worthy the honor, 
Tho’ featured in letters of gold, 
Has yet portrayed the real glory 
Their service-worth ever will hold. 


Because no pen has been tempered, 
That etches a tracing so fine, 
As shows the hearted emotions 
With markings of patience divine. 
No inks ean hold in solution, 
Such brightness or luster forsooth, 
As beams from lightened soul windows, 
When Youth first glimpses the Truth. 


Because no meter can measure 
Impressions of heart or of mind, 
For life-spans only can answer 
Their worth or their marrings, we find. 
E’en dreams of muses searce vision 
The pedagogue’s promise afar, 
Of Peace and Glory eternal, 
Assured by the Great Teacher’s Star. 
MENoO’s Dap. 


PLATOON SCHOOLS—THE OTHER SIDE 


Last month one of our contributing editors furnished 
an article concerning platoon schools that was favorable 
to that plan. The article was an expression largely from 
the administration standpoint. 
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We find that many of our members, viewing the 
platoon plan from an educational or teacher’s stand- 
point, are very critical of it. So this month we shall 
give briefly the argument on the other side as it was 
given in minority reports of the Chicago and Milwaukee 
Commissions appointed to investigate the platoon system 
where it was being used. 

Miss Rose Pesta, Principal of the West Pullman 
School, the only member of the Chicago Commission 
actually engaged in elementary school work, submitted 
a minority report to the Board of Education on June 
25, 1924, from which we quote extracts as follows: 


The platoon plan is a mechanical system of departmentaliza- 
tion for the elementary school. 

The system is most thoroughly worked out in Detroit and 
there the length of the period for the special rooms is thirty 
minutes, which means, quoting Mr. Spain of Detroit, that a child 
has during the course of one day six to seven teachers, and dur- 
ing the course of the week twelve to thirteen teachers. Any one 
special teacher handles then four hundred different pupils during 
one day and about one thousand during a week. The educational 
question involved is: Is this over-departmentalization for the 
children of the elementary schools? In my opinion it is. 

Dr. Kilpatrick, when he appeared before the Commission in 
New York, . . . discussed in no uncertain terms the dangers of 
over-departmentalism. Since the platoon organization is a sys- 
tem of departmentalism—then the crux of the whole matter, in 
discussing it from an educational standpoint, is over-department- 
alism. Dr. Roberts, another one of the educators with whom the 
Commission talked in New York, is of the opinion that twelve 
teachers per week constitutes over-departmentalism for the seventh 
grade children. 

What is the purpose in the education of the elementary child? 
Is it the matter of exposing the child to certain information; is it 
even a question of making the child acquire certain subject mat- 
ter, or is it training that child in correct habits of study, work, 
and play; developing his character? If it be the latter, it can 
never be done in a system in which the elementary school child 
must come in contact with six or seven teachers during the course 
of the day. 

If it isn’t necessary for the teacher to know the individual 
child, the platoon gives what is wanted in education, exposing of 
the children to the various phases of educational work with no 
thought or care as to whether the child gets anything out of the 
process or not. It is exactly the factory system applied to the 
education of the child. In the olden days a pair of shoes was 
made by one man. He put something of himself into the shoe— 
his individual art—and he took a certain amount of pride and joy 
in the completed product. In modern industry, the shoe passes 
through a number of hands, each doing a little here, a little there. 
Each is interested in doing efficiently just his little job—not in the 
completed shoe at all. That is what is recommended in the educa- 
tion of children in so far as they receive an education in special 
lines; each of their special teachers doing her little bit toward 
the education of that child with no possibility of any interest in 
the complete process or indeed of any particular acquaintance with 
the teaching of the individual child. As far as the special sub- 
jects are concerned, it is merely the application of the factory 
system of labor to the education of the child. 

The rigidness of the departmentalization in the platoon leads 
to some very peculiar and dangerous separations in subject mat- 
ter. For example, in Detroit oral composition is taught by one 
teacher, written by another. This is unthinkable pedagogically 
even in high school. 

In our modern day education the importance of the projects 
in the development of the child is being emphasized more and 
more. The platoon system tends to make impossible the pursuit 
of project studies because of the number of teachers through 
whose hands a given project must go. 

One of the claims for the platoon system is the enriched cur- 
riculum. The enriched curriculum is no more dependent on the 
platoon system than is the exceedingly poor teaching one finds 
in room after room of academic work in the schools of Detroit. 

There are a number of other objections to the platoon school; 
the difficulty with the books; the loss of clothing due fo theft and 
displacement; the confusion of the children as to the place of 
their first class of the day; the loss of time in the changes of 
rooms, not primarily in the passing from door to door but in the 
conclusion of one type of work and the starting of a new type. 


The two teachers in a committee of five appointed by 
the Board of School Directors of Milwaukee to investi. 
gate the platoon system made an adverse report. The 


whole report is too long for us to use, but the final con- 
clusions were expressed as follows: 


We disapprove of the platoon type of school organization, 
both as a temporary and a permanent policy, on the following 
grounds: 

1. It is unsound educationally, because: 

(a) It emphasizes the teaching of subject matter rather 
than the teaching of children. 

(b) It overstimulates the children. 

(c) It breaks down the personal and motherly contact be- 
tween children and teachers. 

(d) It tends to cultivate bad mental habits. 

2. It is unsound from the standpoint of health and hygiene, 

because: 

(a) It overstimulates children to the point of nervous ex- 
haustion. 

(b) It offers greater opportunities for the spread of con- 
tagious and infectious diseases. 

3. It is unsound from an economic and financial standpoint, 

because: t 

(a) It costs more to construct platoon schools than it 
does to construct regular schools. 

(b) It costs more to equip platoon schools than it does 
to equip regular schools. 

(c) Instruction costs are higher in platoon schools than 
in regular schools. 

(ad) Supervision costs are higher in platoon schools than 
in regular schools. 

4. Experience has shown that it does not do away with the 

use of barracks nor with part-time instruction. 


The Chicago Schools Journal of April, 1924, con- 
tained the results of a study of the platoon system made 
by Don C. Rogers, Special Secretary of the Chicago 
Principals’ Club, and Principal C. E. Lang of the Keith 
School, Chicago. That article contained the ‘‘pro and 
con’’ of the arguments on platoon schools. The authors 
did not take either side, but stated both sides fairly. 
Since this article is to give the argument against the plan 
as a balance to the ‘‘pro’’ article by Mrs. Buhlig last 
month, we quote extracts from the ‘‘con’’ side of the 
argument in the Journal: 


The platoon organization requires a specially constructed 
building, at increased cost to be effective. 

Under the platoon type of school organization, school chil- 
dren have no home-room seat that they can call their own. 

The platoon type is more costly than the conventional type. 
Instruction costs ultimately far exceed the cost of construction. 

There is an increase in the number of special subjects; in- 
struction in special subjects is about twice as costly per capita as 
instruction in academic subjects. 

The principal’s work is increased in the platoon school. 
There are so many administrative details that administration tends 
to be placed ahead of educational phases of the school. Platoon 
schools make for disorder and confusion; they become circuses. 

So much time is required for traffic changes that the class- 
room period is cut down until the teacher often barely gets nicely 
started before the bell rings. 

Increasing gymnasium groups mean mass instruction with di- 
minished individual returns. Supplanting academic subjects with 
auditorium programs every day is a procedure of doubtful merit. 

The fundamentals are slighted; the time devoted to them is 
reduced. Too much play and too little work. Teachers must give 
their time to disciplining rather than teaching; instruction tends 
to become secondary. 

A special teacher may have to teach ten different classes a 
day in succession, and she may have to teach a thousand different 
pupils during the week. 

Truancy and juvenile delinquency are greatly increased. 

The complicated program is difficult to administer; there 
is too much emphasis on non-essentials. There is a stereotyped uni- 
formity of schedule and movement in the mechanics of operation. 
It does not lend itself to adaptability. This affects the quality 
of teaching and the promotion of pupils. 

The platoon school is too hard on the teacher; she is ‘‘all in’’ 
most of the time. The home room teacher is responsible for the 
records of from 80 to 100 pupils. Her school day is lengthened ; 
work starts early in the morning. Her clerical work is increased 
and becomes too heavy. 

Enrichment, as it is known under the platoon organization, 
has a grave tendency to become a mere smattering of many more 
or less valuable experiences. Not enriched education, but diluted 
education. 
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Pupils are under an unhealthy nervous strain most of the 
time. ildren tire out passing from place to place. Small chil- 
dren often have to sit in seats designed for larger children. These 
schools suggest constant activity. We should be training for 
greater repose and poise rather than bringing about conditions of 
tension and nervous strain. 

Children tend to lose their respect for authority and develop 
habits of boisterousness and license. 

The platoon school ignores the fact that character-develop- 
ment and correct habit-building are the principal aims of educa- 
tion. Subjects, not children, are taught. 

The platoon plan lends itself to the enemies of democracy. 
It is undemocratic where groups are divided on a basis of mental 
ability, and it tends to stratify the school into more or less arti- 
ficial levels which carry over on the playground and into the social 
life of the children. The plan sprang up in the industrial centers, 
where huge capitalistic interests were entrenched and whose con- 
trol tended to extend directly or indirectly over the school system. 

The individual child is lost in the complex organization of the 
school. Yet we need more attention, not less, to the individual; 
less lockstep and not more. The factory principal of multiple pro- 
duction cannot be applied to education. 

In time the system will destroy itself, but meantime the pres- 
ent generation suffers. 

R. C. M. 


A COMMENDABLE HIGH SCHOOL PROJECT 


Miss Essie Chamberlain, English Department, and 
Miss Bertha Carter, Librarian, Oak Park High School, 
working under authority of the Illinois Association of 
Teachers of English and with the assistance of the pupils 
of the Oak Park and River Forest High School have 
arranged an annotated Home Reading List that is at- 
tracting attention. 

The authors in their foreword inform us of their 
method, as follows: 


To the boy or girl in search of a good book the recommenda- 
tion of a classmate or the boy next door who has read a book and 
liked it is worth ten-fold the valuation placed on it by a teacher 
or librarian. 

With this in mind, the compilers of this list have gathered 
the opinions of librarians and teachers from all parts of the coun- 
try, from two thousand students in the Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High School, and from pupils from other secondary 
schools of Illinois, both large and small. From the wealth of titles 
submitted, the following select list has been compiled. Each title 
represents the recommendation of teachers and librarians, but 
what is more important, only those books which have been read 
and enjoyed by many young people, have been chosen. The ones 
appearing in the Guide have been approved by many boys and 
girls of the Oak Park High School. 

The value of home reading lies in helping pupils discover in 
the world of books ones they are certain to enjoy; in developing 
a taste for those that are worth-while; in bringing to young people 
the realization that reading furnishes a certain and delightful en- 
tertainment for leisure time. Book reports in class should afford 
an opportunity for sharing book enthusiasms, and for widening 
the pupil’s knowledge of books and libraries as a source of in- 
tellectual enjoyment. The report that seeks to discover only 
whether the book has been read with diligence defeats the pur- 
pose of home reading: to foster a love for books. For those who 
have already discovered in the world of literature a means of en- 
joyment for leisure hours, no word of encouragement is necessary. 
The habit of good reading begun in the home and in school will 
continue throughout life. 

Records of books read during high-school days should be used 
to show the development in the standards of reading interests; 
they should reveal to the pupil his growth in literary taste, the 
= from children’s books to the maturity of taste of the 
adult. 

It is hoped that this little book, which contains a book-note 
for each title included, will be helpful to the boy or girl who 
wishes guidance in reading. In order that the annotations might 
express exactly the writer’s estimate of the book, many pupils had 
to try, try again before they were able to master the art of ex- 
pressing concisely, yet not too briefly, their liking for the book. 
Each title bears the stamp of approval of not one, but of many 
young people. The selection is varied, and it is hoped pupils of 
widely different interests will find something to their tastes. 

Although it is impossible to mention by name our loyal col- 
laborators, we wish to extend to the scores of interested boys and 
girls who have so generously and enthusiastically contributed of 
their time and effort for the three years this book has been in 
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preparation, this word of appreciation for their splendid coopera- 
tion which has made the work possible. To those teachers in the 
English Department who have generously allowed the preparation 
of these notes by pupils as part of regular work in English our 
thanks are due. It is hoped that the adventures and enthusiasms 
enjoyed by the boys and girls who have contributed these annota- 
tions, will lead other pupils to share with them the pleasure which 
is sure to come from reading the recommended books. 


Here are some samples of the annotations made by 
pupils: 

The Mutineers, by C. B. Hawes: Clipper ships—specie— 
super cargo—‘‘main to gallant halyards’’—a treacherous second 
officer—a strange boatswain—pirates—cutlasses—bloody murder 
—mutiny—Malays—China—Sunda Strait—more bloody murder— 
Gloucester in. 

The Alhambra, by Washington Irving: Irving has brought to 
life every particle of that long-crumbled Moorish atmosphere which 
lurks in the sombre old citadel of the Alhambra. The arched 
Arabic tracery of the Court of Lions, the roses blown by night 
winds, and the mysterious grandeur of the whole ancient fort- 
ress make such a picture in our minds that we would not see the 
real Alhambra for fear that it could not measure up to Irving’s 
version. 

Salt Water Poems and Ballads, by John Masefield: Keen and 
sharp as the salt spray; colorful and humorous as an old sea 
yarn; steady and rythmical as the roll of a ship. These sea poems 
are the real things. Pictures of old English ports, blue skies, and 
the Mother of Davy Jones who combs her hair with poor drowned 
sailors’ bones. 

Kiss for Cinderella—a Play, by J. M. Barrie: A delightful 
little play, with a policeman as the dashing hero and a little girl 
of the slums as Cinderella. A story which will tug at your very 
heart strings with the pity of it. 

Wake Robin, by John Burroughs: An exceptional nature nar- 
rative. Birds in their relation to men are described so interest- 
ingly that one is unconscious of the fact that one is reading a 
bird guide. 

Americanization of Edward Bok, by E. W. Bok: The advice 
of Bok’s grandparents, themselves the transformers of a barren 
island into a beautiful garden, to their children was, ‘‘ Leave the 
world a little better than you found it.’’ And so, in accordance 
with the family tradition, Mr. Bok, by way of uplift, gave to the 
world ‘*The Ladies’ Home Journal.’’ His struggles from child- 
hood and poverty to the peak of family periodical success form 
the interesting features of the book. 


The Illinois Association of Teachers of English is 
justifiably pround of the Annotated Book List. To Miss 
Chamberlain, Miss Carter, and the pupils of the Oak 
Park and River Forest Township High School we would 
express our heartiest thanks. The list is now being 
printed with a new caption and will be bound in a dur- 
able cover. Copies may be had at the rate of ten cents 
each. 








SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


By J. W. BEcKER 
Managing Director Illinois Tuberculosis Association | 




















HEALTH NEWS NOTES 


The committee on revision of the State Course of 
Study has named a sub-committee to write the course in 
physiology and hygiene. It is expected that the new 
health course will be in keeping with modern demands, 
and that’ sufficient space will be given to outline a con- 
structive course. 

A significant move in public health education and 
demonstration has been made by the Illinois State Medi- 
eal Society. The state society is sponsoring and direct- 
ing the National Baby Congress and Health Exposition 
at the American Exposition Palace in Chicago, May 2 
to 9. The Congress will be the greatest event of the kind. 
In connection with the baby clinics and conferences, the 
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exposition will afford the most elaborate and complete 
exhibition in public health education and demonstration. 

The Illinois Tuberculosis Association announces that 
Illinois schools won two hundred seventy Modern 
Health Crusade pennants in the National Tournament 
for the first semester of the school year. The pennants 
were awarded by the National Tuberculosis Association 
for excelling in personal hygiene. Illinois heads the list 
of states in the number of honors won. 

Three years ago the Illinois Tuberculosis Association 
inaugurated a series of health conferences throughout 
the state. These conferences discussed practical programs 
in which the health of the school child had a prominent 
place. The association is so thoroughly sold on the value 
of these health education meetings, that fifteen are being 
arranged for the summer months. The Illinois State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Illinois Association of 
Graduate Nurses and the Illinois State Medical Society, 
have recently united in a series of health conferences in 
the state. All the conferences are helpful to teachers. 





The schools of Illinois will be expected to take an ac- 
tive part in Health Promotion Week, April 26 to May 2, 
as outlined by the State Department of Public Health. 
Teachers and nurses looking for material will find the 
special songs and plays issued by the State Department 
very useful. Free copies may be had on application. A 
special bulletin prepared by the State Tuberculosis As- 
sociation offers many practical suggestions and ‘may be 
had free. 

Perhaps no recent publication has proven so helpful 
and popular as ‘‘Health Training in Schools.’’ The 
book contains in organized and classified form about all 
the material anyone could wish for use in the grades. 
Several thousand copies have been placed in the homes 
of teachers of the state during the past year. In several 
counties, the local tuberculosis association supplied all 
the teachers with copies. The book contains 400 pages 
and is sold at actual cost. It may be secured through the 
Illinois Tuberculosis Association. 
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OUR SCHOOL BOARDS 


Did you ever stop to think how many individuals, 
agencies, boards and organizations there are, giving 
much time and more thought to problems wholly re- 
moved from any selfish interest ? 

When we hear about greed, corruption, and the old 
wail that the world is growing worse we feel like shout- 
ing from the house top, ‘‘No, you are all wrong!’’ Po- 
litical, social, civic reform, are current phrases, as are 
child welfare, protection of women in industry, play- 
ground extension, better housing conditions, equalized 
opportunity, and many other expressions that indicate 
mass organization and mass thinking along altruistic 
lines. 

School boards are near if not at the top of the list 
of self-sacrificing groups that spend hours of application 
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to tasks that concern the public welfare. Since the cost 
of running schools has gone up and the purchasing 
power of the dollar has gone down, school board mem- 
bers have lain awake nights in an effort to find some 
means of keeping up the standards and keeping off the 
rocks. Are their efforts appreciated? Too seldom, artic- 
ulately. 

The time is now here when the personnel of the 
school board is changing—some are going off and new 
members are taking their places. Men and women who 
are interested and well qualified should be chosen to fill 
the positions and the public should stand loyally by, 
supporting and encouraging them. 

A wise new method is that of forming local lay 
groups to confer with the school boards in reference to 
special undertakings. This insures a community co- 
operation and removes the board from its state of iso- 
lation. 

Let us then explore our school problems with our 
school boards and may they find us ever cooperative, 
willing to understand, not omitting an occasional thank 
you and word of praise. 


KENWOOD SCHOOL PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 


Just a word about that vigorous baby, the Kenwood 
School P.-T. A., Chicago. This association was a year 
old in January and during this first year it has earned 
money through card parties, delicatessen, and white ele- 
phant sales to donate velvet curtains to the assembly 
hall; flags to all the rooms, and rehabilitate the teach- 
ers’ rest room. One room was given a picture and new 
curtains because it was dark and particularly needed 
cheering up, and a mimeograph was bought for the office 
which is an asset to the P.-T. A. as it provides more 
efficient means of getting out P.-T. A. notices. It has 
established the daily sale of milk to all children at the 
morning recess, furnishing free milk to those who can 
not afford to pay. It also supervises the dancing in- 
struction after school when the children have a social 
hour. 

The report adds: ‘‘We hope to do more the coming 
year than the last.’’ Who can say a Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation is not worth while? 


C. H. LeVitt of the Savanna Schools in cooperation 
with the pupils is doing a unique piece of publicity work. 
The illuminated booklets which they send out are a joy 
to behold and an inspiration to peruse. We are quoting 
this month from ‘‘The Eighth Book of Savanna Educa- 
tion Dedicated to the Parent-Teacher Association— 
Splendid Workers for the Biggest Job in All the World.”’ 


THE NEXT STEP 


The next step in education—the one imperative step that 
must be taken before any decided advance can be expected in 
school progress—must be the vigorous, forward-looking stride of 
the parent and. patron. 

A splendid corps of teachers, working with a twentieth cen- 
tury outlook, but with the parents and patrons thinking the edu- 
cational thoughts of a decade ago, can never be more than a fly 
speck on the map of public school endeavor. 

The reason to be of Savanna Education’s Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation is to inspire a common understanding of, a mutual in- 
terest in, and an enthusiastic cooperation with the school among 
the parents of our city. Its aim is to suggest the plan and pro- 
pose the urge whereby the business of Pupil, Teacher, Parent and 
Company, all in step, working together and striving for a com- 
mon goal, may produce a type of pupil-citizen utterly impossible 
without this helpful community cooperation. 
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A HUnNDRED-Two Per CENT PARENTHOOD 


This education business, like any other business, grows and 
extends its usefulness only through the combined get-together, 
work-together hustle of all its votaries. 

Savanna Education’s teachers faced the whistle September 
first with nothing less than a hundred per cent membership in our 
Parent-Teacher Association as its final score. This resolve was 
made because of the conviction that a hundred per cent better 
work could be done in the class-room with parents working shoulder 
to shoulder in the home. 

Right at the kick-off the teachers spread the contagion to the 
pupils. You know how son and daughter work with father and 
mother. Well, the youngsters used their finest diplomacy and 
most inveigling persuasions. Mr. Bell got in his work over the 
telephone. Convincing follow-up letters were written in class and 
sent special delivery to the homes. The trail between the home 
and school was blazed with the foot-prints of visiting teachers. 

The membership committee of the Parent-Teacher Association 
lent the helping hand of go-get-’em. 

The sick, the blind, and the incapacitated were given the 
privileges of membership in absentia. 

Dozens of youngsters brought the proxies of uncles, aunts 
and grandmothers who wished to act as parents extraordinary. 

The term, ‘‘school orphans,’’ was aptly applied by some of 
the pupils to those whose parents never visited the class-rooms. 

The places of a few impossibles were filled by those enthus- 
iastic ones who were glad to serve as parents pro tem. 

And they did it!—pupils, teachers, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion and friends—a membership more than equaling the total 
parentage of Savanna! Three r-a-h-s and a tiger! 
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Boon COMPANIONS 


Boon companions! Yes, chums, comrades, pals! What a 
future-building relationship when it exists between mother and 
daughter, father and son! Unfortunate, indeed, is the child who 
is not blessed with this God-intended intimacy. 

The finest heritage a boy can have is the inspiring comrade- 
ship of a thoughtful father. The greatest builder of splendid 
womanhood is the guiding hand of a vigilant mother. 

Planning together, building together, and all through school 
life piloted by the sympathetic urge of the forward-looking par- 
ent, the child’s path is illumined, his vision magnified, and his 
strength quadrupled. 


Atu-Star Dabs 


Savanna Education has staged a Dad’s Night every fall after 
steam-up since goodness knows when. You know Dad! He’s hard 


.to please—and Savanna’s Dads run true to form! Dad wants 


speed—something dripping with action and a knock-out in every 
round. As sure as you live, he got it from Son—heaped up and 
running over. 

But things did not end there—not on your life! After the 
tumult and the shouting, Savanna’s Dads rose up on their hind 
feet—four hundred of them—and with a great shout told the 
world that they were going to stage a come-back to the Sons that 
would be a humdinger. And did they? Ask Son! 

What to do and how to do it? Did they hesitate? You don’t 
know Savanna’s Dads. Assembling an all-star cast—fifty of 
them—they gave a rousing return engagement to Son before a 
packed house with every boy in town—a million or more of them— 
clamoring for a seat in the parquet circle. 

The sequel—now the Dads are planning a Sons and Dads 
Club Room where fathers and sons may get together every evening, 
play games, know each other better and just be pals. 


SMOOTHING THE ROAD 


At its smoothest, life’s old turn-pike is peppered with thank- 
you-ma’ams and slippery places. Fortunate, indeed, is that youth 
who has not been ditched at some time or other by careless driving 
or ignorance of traffic regulations. 

The jar of the road has junked innumerable best-built young- 
sters, and scrap-heaped legions of children full of possibilities for 
usefulness. 

A steep hill just ’round the corner! A dangerous curve right 
ahead! Bridge out—drive at your own risk! These are the 
danger signals which must be met by every boy and girl passing 
along life’s broad highway. Blessed are those boys and girls who 
have behind them the urge of appreciative and understanding 
parents; who have had the guiding fingers of Dad and Mother in 
making their road map; who have had their pathway smoothed by 
the vision and pilotage of the home-folks. And now abideth these 
three: Teacher, pupil, and parent—but the greatest of these is 
the parent. 
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WHY A STATE SCHOOL FUND? 


The recent visit by members of the General Assembly 
to the University of Illinois evidently impressed them 
with the great value of that institution. Nearly 10,000 
students are there obtaining the higher education and 
fitting themselves for usefulness, service and good citizen- 
ship. Rich and poor, farmer boy and city girl, sons of 
bankers, merchants and miners there have the same 
chances to win honors. Those in attendance are the very 
choicest of the student life in Illinois, and in twenty 
years from now will be the leaders of affairs in the state. 
It is to the glory of Illinois that it provides this most 
excellent means of education to all her youth on equal 
terms. 

But upon second thought we must say that the boys 
and girls of Illinois do not have equal chances to take 
advantage of what the university offers. For, success 
there depends upon the amount and quality of ele- 
mentary and secondary education available to the youth, 
and these vary widely in different communities. The 
cream of student life skimmed off for further enrich- 
ment at the university is much richer in some com- 
munities than in others because the preparatory schools 
are much better in some parts of the state than in other 
parts. Therefore, the state does not provide equal op- 
portunities to her children to get a university education, 
or even an elementary or high school education. 

A recent study by the Research Department of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association for the school year, 
1922-23, showed 25 counties in Illinois that had nearly 
three times as much assessed valuation per child as 
another group of 25 counties. The highest county tax 
was six times as rich per child as the lowest. 

The high group had only 168,150 children of school 
age; the low group had 237,660. Of these the high 
group enrolled in school 81 per cent; the low group only 
75 per cent. 

The current school expenditure per pupil in the high 
group was $70.68; in the low group, $36.24, or only 
about half as much. The high group had school prop- 
erty worth $213.18 per pupil; the low group, $116.00 
per pupil. The high group furnished its children 170 
days of school per year; the low group only 151 days. 
The high group paid its teachers much higher wages, and 
had many more teachers with superior training. 

The high group had 258 high schools; the low group 
only 165. Of these the four-year high schools were 204 
and 87, respectively; and 130 and 56, respectively, were 
accredited by the university. The high group had 1,553 
high school teachers; the low group only 975. Of these 
the teachers with degrees were 68 per cent and 57 per 
cent, respectively; and they averaged 17 pupils and 21 
pupils, respectively. The high group enrolled 15.6 per 
cent of its school population in the high schools; the low 
group, only 8.66 per cent. 

Certainly, our university gives our boys and girls 
splendid opportunities on equal terms—if they get there. 
But evidently a youth from one part of the state has only 
half a chance to get there as compared with a youth from 
another part. 

The people are proud of their great university and 
what it is doing for the young people that get to it. 
Therefore, they are glad to see it supported by state 
revenue. Why should they not be glad to use more state 
revenue to aid the poor and crowded districts with their 
elementary and secondary schools and thus give the 
youth there a fair chance to get to the university, or at 
least to get a fair education through the high school? 
be is the purpose of an increased state distributive 
‘und. 
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In comparison with the state distributive fund of 
some of the other states, that of Illinois is remarkably 
small. If the state aid formed the same percentage of 
total school costs in our state as it does for the United 
States as a whole, we should need to have a distributive 
fund more than twice what it is at present. To form 
the same percentage of total school costs as the state fund 
forms in New York, our annual distributive fund would 
need to be 28 millions; to meet the standard set by New 
Jersey, 26.5 millions each year; to equal the percentage 
of Texas, 48 millions; to reach the standard of Maine, 
31 millions; to equal Kentucky, 34 millions; to rank 
with California, 26 millions; to reach the standard of 
Arizona, 28 millions; and to equal the percentage of 
Delaware, 105 millions, annually.—J. 8S. T. A. News 
Service. 


MUD AND IGNORANCE 


The people of Illinois have evidently concluded that 
building roads is a state function. They have learned 
that people cross township and county lines when they 
travel and that nothing less than a state system of roads 
will assure a continuous trip on good roads. A mile or 
two of unpaved road between Alton and Springfield may 
get travelers from Cairo or Chicago into the mud and 
cause much trouble, delay and expense. <A succession of 
elay hills in a poverty-stricken country between two in- 
conspicuous villages may be a barrier between wealthy 
communities that want and need good transportation 
facilities from one to the other. 

Therefore, the rich parts of the state are building ex- 
cellent hard roads through poor parts of the state that 
never could afford to build them. This is not 
philanthrophy; it is just plain horse sense—and a de- 
sire to keep out of the mud! 

But if a stretch of muddy road through a poor com- 
munity is a drawback or a loss or a danger to the whole 
state and must be improved by state funds, how about 
the little, old, rusty, cheap and crowded school house 
that stands by the side of the road in a district that is 
unable to improve it? There is probably as much dif- 
ference between the poorest schools and some of the ex- 
cellent schools in wealthy communities as there is be- 
tween the clay hills of southern Illinois and the asphalt 
boulevards of Chicago. Are not these poor schools a 
drawback and a loss and a danger to the whole state? 

Mud is inconvenient for tourists. But teachers dare 
to suggest that it is really less dangerous than ignorance 
and the resentment of grown people who feel that they 
were not given a fair chance in their youth. 

Mud in any part of the state may be a loss to the 
whole state. But so is the ignorance, poor citizenship 
and lack of ability resulting from lack of education. 
Muddy roads stay where they are; but muddy minds 
travel over and settle in all parts of the state; and the 
improved roads accelerate this diffusion of ignorance. 
If the need of good roads is state wide, certainly the need 
of an educated citizenship is equally universal. 

Therefore, a General Assembly that appropriates 
$140,000,000 of state funds for good roads might well 
appropriate at least ten or twelve million dollars a year 
for good schools—I. S. T. A. News Service. 


FLOUTING THE LAW 


Thousands of Chicagoans annually evade payment of taxes 
totaling millions of dollars. Last year the county treasurer’s 
report oF uncollected taxes gave a total of $17,846,973, or nearly 
14 percent of the total paid, which was $126,760,734. 

‘How do the tax-dodgers get by with it?’’ is the question 
often asked. Taxing bodies—the school board, the city council, 
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the county board—all exclaim about the huge loss in their revenue, 
— add a couple of millions to their tax demands to offset the 
oss. 

City Controller Martin J. O’Brien, in submitting the city’s 
tax needs, said losses in collection systained in the local govern- 
ment would bankrupt a private business.—Chicago Tribune, Dec. 
14, 1924. 


The Illinois Teacher here and now asks innocently— 
why isn’t the $17,000,000 collected? Surely sufficient 
legal authority is given to collection officers to enable 
them to make collections. 

If the taxing bodies add millions to their tax de- 
mands to make up for tax-dodging, then honest tax- 
payers pay the share of the tax-dodgers. Therefore, if 
the officers who are elected to enforce the taxation laws 
do not do so, they are virtually giving dishonest people 
a money reward that they are taking out of the pockets 
of honest people. No doubt assessment dodging amounts 
to much more than collection dodging. This further 
penalizes honest people and the owners of tangible prop- 
erty for the benefit of law-breakers. 

So of course taxes are high—for those who pay! But 
taxes would be low if the law were fully and rigidly en- 
foreed. 

Teachers respect the Constitution and believe in 
obedience to law. They are trying to perform their 
duty of teaching such respect and obedience to the pupils 
in their schools. But their ardor is sometimes chilled by 
the bitter complaints of taxpayers; the effect of their 


precepts is nullified by the example of the law-breakers | 


mentioned here; their efficiency is reduced by the lack 
of support of the schools in which they work resulting 
from tax evasion; and their own faith is weakened at 
times by the flouting of the law by tax-dodgers who ‘‘get 
away with it.’’ 

It is said that the laws are evaded or disobeyed be- 
cause they are not just and equitable. It is said also that 
proper tax legislation cannot be enacted because of the 
limitations in the Constitution. Then in the name of 
education and justice and patriotism, let the Constitu- 
tion be amended so as to remove the limitations. The 
present demoralizing situation must not continue. 


DO SEVENTY-FOUR PUPILS JUSTIFY A 
- HIGH SCHOOL? 


Bills such as House Bill 146 are occasionally offered 
in the legislature placing high schools of less than 75 
pupils enrolled or in average monthly attendance at a 
disadvantage by providing easier methods of discon- 
tinuing them than of discontinuing larger schools. Such 
bills apply to about 200 township and community high 
schools in Illinois. 

Why arbitrarily set the standard at 75 pupils? Many 
smaller high schools are highly efficient. 

The Supreme Court in 310 Ill. 66, says that: 


‘*The high school is as much a part of the public school sys- 
tem of the state as the grade school, and within constitutional 
limitations the legislature may establish or authorize the estab- 
lishment of high school districts.’’ 


In the same decision the court says: 


**A school district must be of such size and the school so 
located that all children in it may be able to attend school with 
reasonable convenience and comfort.’’ 


This has reference to geographical size and not to 
number of pupils, and means that it must not be too 
large for convenience. 

In 311 Ill. 87, the court says: 


**It is an unlawful exercise of constitutional power for the 
legislature to create a school district which on account of its size 
or other conditions will not permit the children to attend school by 
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we npen | from their homes to the school in a reasonable length of 
time and with a reasonable degree of comfort.’’ 


In other decisions the court mentions good and bad 
roads as among the ‘‘other conditions.’’ 

Therefore, in some thinly populated communities 
with bad roads, it is impossible to make a district large 
enough to have a high school of 75 or more pupils with- 
out violating the law as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court and thus causing nullification of the district. 

But surely the 60 or 70 boys and girls in such a 
thinly populated community are entitled to a high school 
education just as much as the 80 or 90 or 1,000 children 
in another community, if that decision of the court means 
anything that says that the high school is as much a part 
of the public school system as any other part. If we are 
to have anything even approaching equality of educa- 
tional opportunity in Illinois, the small or thinly popu- 
lated community must have the same right to establish 
and imaintain a high school as the thickly populated 
community. If the small communities do not maintain 
high schools, their young people, especially those of poor 
parents, may be so far removed from high school as to 
make it impossible for them to attend. If they do at- 
tend they are removed from home influence and are edu- 
cated ‘‘away from the farm’’ and their own community. 
Besides, having a high school so near that it may be at- 
tended by all children finishing the grades has a stimu- 
lating effect on the elementary grade schools. 

Let us remember that any community high school 
district may now be discontinued by a majority of two- 
thirds of the votes cast on the proposition to discontinue. 
If any such school becomes too small, too inefficient, or 
too expensive for the good it is doing, it can be thus dis- 
continued, and some have been thus discontinued. 

For these reasons it is difficult to understand why any 
legal discrimination should be made between schools of 
74 pupils and schools of 75 pupils.—I. S. T. A. News 
Service. 


BY-LAWS 


Article I—Meetings 
The annual meetings of the Association shall be held 
during the winter holidays at such place and time as may 
be determined by the executive committee. 


Article II—Annual Committees 


At the opening session of the annual meeting the pres- 
ident shall appoint the following committees: 

1. A committee on the president’s address. 

2. An auditing committee, which shall audit the ac- 
eounts of the secretary, the treasurer and the executive 
committee, and shall also audit all bills presented for 
payment by the representative assembly. 


Article I1T—Election of Officers 


The three governing committees sitting in joint ses- 
sion shall nominate candidates for the various offices to 
be filled at the annual meeting. The last elected member 
of the executive committee shall preside at this meeting 
and make the report of the meeting. Unless a ballot is 
ordered, the adoption of this report shall constitute the 
election of the officer nominated. If a ballot is ordered 
upon one or more of the officers to be filled, the voting 
shall be conducted in such manner as the executive com- 
mittee may prescribe. 


Article TV—Dues 


The annual dues of this Association shall be two dol- 
lars ($2.00), which may be paid either to the treasurer 


of one of the divisions or to the treasurer of the State 
Teacher’s Association. But if a teacher attend a meet- 
ing of a division other than that of which he is a resident 
(residence being understood to be where the teacher is 
employed at the time of enrollment) and a fee is col- 
lected from said teacher by the treasurer, that treasurer 
shall forthwith turn over such fee to the treasurer of 
the division in which such teacher resides. One-half of 
all dues paid to the treasurer of the State Association 
shall be credited to the appropriate divisions; and one- 
half of all paid to the treasurers of the respective divi- 
sions shall be placed in the treasury of the State Asso- 
ciation. Each person paying dues to the treasurer of 
the State Association or to the treasurer of any division 
shall indicate the division of which he is a resident, 


Article V—Official Bulletin 

A bulletin (THe Iniimors TEeacHer) shall be sent 
to every member of the Association for one year after 
the payment of his annual dues, which shall include the 
subscription price of the bulletin. The bulletin shall 
serve as a medium of communication between the officers 
and the members; it shall be issued monthly, except July 
and August, or at shorter intervals if so ordered by the 
board of directors; and the subscription price shall be 
fixed by the board of directors. 


Article VI—Resolutions 


The Committee on Resolutions shall invite each year 
early suggestions of appropriate resolutions and shall 
formulate each year the resolutions to be presented to 
this association at its approaching annual meeting ex- 
cepting only resolutions of courtesy and such as unfor- 
seen emergencies may require. The executive committee 
shall reserve at least one of the first three general sessions 
of the annual meeting for the discussion of and action 
upon the resolutions presented, no member to hold the 
fleor longer than five minutes except by unanimous con- 
sent, or by order of the executive committee. 


Article VII—Appropriations 

All appropriations proposed to be made by this Asso- 
ciation, except the fixed salaries of the officers thereof 
and the expenditures of the executive committee and of 
the board of directors, shall be referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations for its consideration and recommen- 
dations, and it shall be the duty of said committee to ex- 
amine into the expediency and utility of such appropri- 
ations and make report and recommendations to the 
representative assembly before the close of each annual 
meeting for its consideration and action. No appropria- 
tion whatever shall be made by the representative as- 
sembly unless it shall have been referred to said com- 


‘mittee. A failure of the committee to make a favorable 


report shall not prevent the representative assembly from 
making any appropriation which, in its judgment, shall 
seem expedient. 


Article VIII—Legislation 
It shall be the duty of the Committee on Legislation 
to use all proper means to promote and secure such addi- 
tional legislation as has been approved by this associa- 
tion. The committee may appoint and organize an aux- 
iliary legislative committee consisting of one member 
from each senatorial district. 


Article [IX—Papers and Addresses 


A copy of every paper or address given by a member 
before the association or any section thereof shall be fur- 
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nished before the close of the meeting to the secretary of 
the association, or of the section, to be published in the 
proceedings of the association. 


Article X—Reports of Section Meetings 


Within ten days after the annual meeting the secre- 
tary of each section shall furnish the secretary of the 
Association with a complete record of the proceedings 
of his section, including a copy of every paper and 
address given before the section. 


Article XI—Compensation of Officers 


The treasurer shall receive such compensation as the 
Association may determine. 

The secretary shall receive such compensation as may 
be fixed by the board of directors at the time of his em- 
ployment. Such salary shall be paid in quarterly in- 
stallments upon an order signed by the president and 
chairman of the executive committee. The bills for 
printing and distributing the official bulletin shall be 
paid quarterly in the same manner. 


Article XIIT—Suspension and Amendment 


Any provision of the by-laws may be suspended by 
a two-thirds vote of the representative assembly present 
at any meeting. 

The by-laws may be altered or amended in the same 
manner as the constitution. 


Article XIJI—Uniform Receipts 


A uniform receipt shall be prepared by the treasurer 
of the State Association and shall be supplied by him to 
the treasurers of the various divisions of the State Asso- 
ciation and shall be used as the official receipt of member- 
ship for entrance into the annual meetings of the State 
Association and to any and all meetings of the divisions 
of the State Association during the calendar year while 
the receipt is in force. 


THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


The Manufacturers’ Record, published in Baltimore, 
modestly presents itself on its cover with a screeching 
eagle, wings spread to the uttermost, and the words 
‘*Exponent of America.’’ The Exponent knows its 
readers; it was established in 1882 and this September 
fourth issue was Vol., 86, No. 10. It showed what it 
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thinks of them by devoting its front cover to scaring 
them with threats of Hell (capital H) and the devil 
(small d) about the federal Child Labor Amendment. 

The Exponent certainly ‘‘ was seein’ things at night.’’ 
In thirty blackface lines it tells ‘‘What the Child Labor 
Amendment means,’’ prophesying among other terrors 
thus: 


‘‘This proposed amendment is fathered by So- 
cialists, Communists and Bolshevists. . . .. If 
adopted, this amendment would be the greatest 
thing ever done in America in behalf of the activi- 
ties of Hell. It would make millions of young peo- 
ple under 18 years of age idlers in brain and body, 
and thus make them the devil’s best workshop. . . . 
The only thing that can prevent its adoption will 
be active, untiring work on the part of every man 
and woman who appreciates its destructive power 
and who wants to save the young people of all fu- 
ture generations from moral and physical decay 
under the domination of the devil himself.’’ 


This is the language of fright because of vanishing 
power. Naturally! If not the mill and factory, then 
Hell and the devil. What matter schools, playgrounds 
and ample sleep for little girls in Georgia who can now 
legally work all night before they are fifteen? 

In saner moments, when not besotted by fear, the 
Exponent knows that Congress passes bills to please, 
not the Socialists, but the ‘‘folks back home.’’ From 
them Congress has heard for ten years how our states 
as a whole have failed to give to the children the equal 
protection of the law. 

Among the leaders in public opinion who induced 
Congress to submit the amendment, are the Federal 
Council of Churches, the American Federation of Labor, 
and the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. If these 
and the nation-wide organizations that are behind the 
amendment are Socialists, Communists and Bolshevists, 
how have they so successfully concealed their convic- 
tions? 

Too long the Manufacturers’ Association and its Ex- 
ponent have mistaken themselves for America, enslaving 
the eagle and using him for their private scarecrow, 
making him screech and claw at will. At last a happier 
day is dawning when Congress and the states will co- 
operate to protect the children instead of the exploiters. 


The Survey, Oct. 15, ’24. 

















“SEND IT STRAIGHTWAY” 


We received a letter from a Canadian Normal school man, as follows: 

_ “T saw a copy of The Journal of Educational Research the other day. I wish to begin 
taking the periodical. If you will notify me of the price I will forward it at once. Kindly 
send me straightway the issue for January.” | 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


(official organ of the National Association of Directors of Educational Research) Dr. B. R. 
Buckingham, Editor-in-Chief. Subscription price $4.00 a year of ten numbers. Published by 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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‘*THE PEOPLE’S BUSINESS”’ 


Some figures concerning the amount of revenue de- 
rived from surtaxes on large incomes have just been 
issued by the United States Treasury Department. These 
figures are for the year 1922, and must be embarrassing 
to Secretary Mellon because they are so large. Before 
reading the figures, please recall these facts: 

1. The Treasury Department did not have the 
figures for 1922, or would not divulge them, while Con- 
gress was considering the revision of the revenue law 
last spring. The figures up to and including 1921 were 
then used, but the figures for 1922 have just been pub- 
lished. 

2. While Congress was struggling with the revenue 
bill, there was circulated an enormous amount of propa- 
ganda to prejudice its members and the people against 
high surtax rates. 

3. Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, is reputed to be a great financier with both scientific 
training and long experience, and he strongly recom- 
mended that the maximum surtax rate be reduced from 
58 to 25 per cent. We shall quote the essence of his 
argument in his own words. Early in 1924, before the 
1922 figures were available to the public, he issued a book 
entitled, ‘‘Taxation: the People’s Business.’’ On page 
72 he says: 

‘*For a time the surtax rates produced a large income, but 
since the close of the war, their productiveness has steadily de- 
clined and the man of large income has tended more and more 


to invest his capital in such a way that the tax collector cannot 
reach it.’’ 


On page 76 he calls the figures up to and including 1921, 
‘statistics showing a marked and continuous tendency.’’ 

And on page 106 he calls attention to the effect and direction 
of this tendency in these words: ‘‘It is a strange theory of 
taxation which, in order to make the gesture of taxing the rich, 
retains rates that are producing less and less revenue each year.’’ 

But Mr. Mellon and the propagandists must have 
been mistaken; for below we are giving the table he 
quoted from 1919 to 1921 inclusive, and we are giving 
also the figures for 1922 which he did not quote. 


TAXABLE IncoMEs oF Over $300,000: 


Year Number of such Revenue Received from 
incomes such incomes 
1919, 679, $440,011,589, 
1920, 395, 246,354,585, 
1921, 246, 153,534,305, 
1922, 537, 365,729,746, 


Notice that this ‘‘steady decline’’ in 1922 more than 
doubled the number of large surtax payers and the 
amount they paid into the treasury as compared with 
1921. In fact they were both much larger in 1922 than 
even in 1920. The number of taxpayers on incomes of 
over $300,000 increased from 246 to 537 or 118 per cent, 
and the amount they paid increased from $153,534,305 
to $365,729,746, or 138 per cent, for the year 1922 as 
compared with 1921. Pretty good for ‘‘rates that are 
producing less and less revenue each year!’’ 

We call attention to these facts for several reasons. 
Of course we wish to justify the recommendation once 
made by our Association in favor of steeply graduated 
income taxes. The figures also justify Congress in re- 
taining high surtax rates, or at least in not yielding to 
false argument and propaganda in favor of greatly re- 
duced rates. But principally we wish to impress upon 
our readers the fact that taxation is ‘‘the people’s 
business,’’ as implied in the title of Mr. Mellon’s book, 
and that everybody must think and have ideas and 
opinions of his own and not depend altogether upon the 
‘*expert opinion’’ of men in high official —s ™ 
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Yellowstone Park 
Your ideal vacation 


We'll be glad to send you 
this illustrated story of your 
trip! 

Nowhere can vacation dol- 
lars buy more! 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


“©2000 Miles of Startling Beauty”’ 




















! MY VACATION TRIP 


interested in ( v ) Fare from Chicago 


(Yellowstone Park . . . «. «+ $ 56.50 
(C Pacific Northwest fostiend re 
() Rainier Park Tacoma ‘ ° . . 86.00 
(] Alaska (Skagway) 5 ‘ - 176.00 
( Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) . 59.00 








1 Mail this to 
+ A. B. Smith, 905 Nor. Pac. , St. Paul, Minn. 
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Price, 28 cents per set of 15 cards. 


Public School Publishing Company, 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER [ Advertisements 
DIAGNOSTIC PRACTICE SENTENCES IN HANDWRITING 


Designed by Emery W. Leamer 
Teacher’s manual and handwriting scale furnished free with orders for 25 sets. 


Sample set by mail, 40 cents 


In the development of motor skill in hand- 
writing the interest of the child is absolutely 
essential. 


By doing away with any preliminary move- 
ment drills, push-and-pull exercises, and oval 
drills, which are contrary to the plan developed 
by the Leamer “Diagnostic Practice Sentences 
in Handwriting,” by never finding fault with 
the writing of children, teachers will find that 
handwriting can be taught in a much more 
satisfactory manner. 


The general plan of the Leamer practice 
material is to allow each child to progress as 
rapidly as he is able to acquire the necessary 
quality and speed. He begins with the first 
sentence of the first series. 


As soon as he can write it with the speed 
and quality which is average for his grade, he 
goes on to the next sentence; when he finishes 
one series, he goes on to another. 


509-11-13 NORTH EAST STREET 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


A : 
Natural Method 
of Teaching 
Handwriting 


Devised by 


EMERY W. LEAMER 


Director of Traini 
State Normal School 
Mayville, North Dakota 


Easier for the Teacher 


Easier for the Pupil 








Public School Publishing Company 


Recommended for 
Grades II 





509-11-13 North East Street (Date) 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Send me a set of the Leamer 
DIAGNOSTIC PRACTICE SENTENCES IN HANDWRITING, 
price 40 cents postpaid. 


Name 





Ee, ae 





to VIII 


The Leamer 
‘Diagnostic 
Practice Sentences 
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The Cross-Word-Puzzle 
Speller 


By TURNER and MILLER 


Advantages Over 
Formal Spelling 


1. It arouses curiosity and stim- 
ulates the spirit of emulation. 


2. It intensifies visualization by 
forcing attention to the correct 
position of every letter in the 
word. 


3. It adds new meaning to every 
word by enlarging its associa- 
tions. 


4. It vitalizes the necessary re- 
view of the most commonly mis- 
spelled words in the English 
language. 


5. It is an effective teaching de- 
vice which solves the problem of 
home study by providing self 
direction that will limit the ordi- 
nary sources of error in the ab- 
sence of supervision. It is both 
a school and home project. 


6. It is particularly wel] adapted 
to individual instruction in the 
classroom and serves to counter- 
act many of the bad effects of 
group instruction. 


7. An effective device in the 
socialized recitation. 


THE 
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THE WISE OWL WINS 


(An Advertisement) 


By ALFRED O. BROWN 





BS 


So many Replies were Received from last month’s 
Advertisement that I became very Chesty. 


Finally it occured to me, however, that an Adver- 
tisement is Successful in Getting Replies only when 
it Announces What You Wish When You Wish It. 


The Cross-Word-Puzzle Speller by Turner and 
Miller is now in the Hands of Hundreds of Teachers 
who sent a Dime Apiece. 


Not only that, but Re-Orders in Quantity are now 
Arriving from Many who ordered Single Copies. 
Turner is Turning Handsprings and the Miller is 
Jollier than Ever. 


When ordering in Quantity for Class Use, the 
price of the Cross-Word-Puzzle Speller is $6.00 Net 
Per Hundred Copies. The Price of a Single Copy 
Remains a Dime. 





THE CROSS-WORD-PUZZLE SPELLER 
AN EFFECTIVE TEACHING DEVICE 


for 


Mastering the Most Commonly Misspelled Words 
in the English Language 


Prepared by 


EDWIN A. TURNER 
Director of Practice Teaching, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


and 


CHESTER F. MILLER 
Superintendent of Schools, Galesburg, Illinois 


ORDER BLANK 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUB. CO., 
509-11-13 North East Street, 
Bloomington, IIl. 


Gentlemen: 

Fill my order for_............... copies of the Cross-Word- 
Puzzle Speller by Turner and Miller, at $6.00 net per hun- 
dred copies. 


Or, for the attached dime, send me one copy. 


Name 





Street and No 








City and State 
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CAKES ano TEA 


Served by Miles Gloriosus 














STUDENTS TO COMBINE COLLEGE 
CREDITS AND MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 


College credits and long days crusing on 
the Mediterranean usually do not go to- 
gether, but this summer, students of New 
York University’s traveling college may 
combine work toward a degree with a 53- 
day sea trip, Jean James E. Lough of 
the Extramural division said today, in an- 
nouncing plans for the University’s third 
educational tour. Dean Lough will be in 
charge of the summer cruise, with Mrs. 
Lough as special counselor for women. 

The trip will offer students of contem- 
porary European affairs an opportunity to 
observe Spanish social conditions under the 
shadow of the Alhambra and to investigate 
the North African situation from the vant- 
age point of Algiers and Tangier as well 
as a cruise to the land of the Midnight Sun. 
Preparations have been made this year to 
make the sea trip the feature of the tour 
which will include stops at the principal 
Mediterranean and North Sea ports. 

Although the purpose of the tour is 
primarily educational all thoughts of final 
reports and examinations may be set aside 
until after the party returns to America, 
Dean Lough has announced. Field notes 
will be taken on the trip and conferences 
and lectures, as well as an educational 
seminar, held regularly, but, since most of 
the work will deal with the places visited, 
study is expected to be a recreation, rather 
than a task. 

The party will sail July 1st on the 
Cunard Liner Lancastria and the first stop 
will be made at Libson, the picturesque 
Portuguese capital, which is not often in- 
cluded in a tour of this kind. Other stops 
of several days each will be made at Cadiz, 
Gibraltar, Seville and Granada and a special 
trip will be arranged for those wishing to 
visit Madrid. 

One of the delightful features of the 
tour is its flexibility. Although a regular 
itinerary has been planned, students may 
arrange special trips to almost any point 
they may desire to see and all details will 
be taken care of by the business management. 
The regular tour includes Naples, Rome, 
Genoa, and Monte Carlo, but arrangements 
may be made to visit Florence, Venice, 
Vienna, points in Switzerland, and for a 
trip down the Rhine. Although Paris is not 
scheduled on the tour, those who cannot 
pass it by, may arrange for several days 
there. 

Persons who have visited the continent 
and Great Britain before, probably will be 
more interested in the North Sea cruize. 
After Monte Carlo, the last port on the 
Mediterranean, the boat will stop at Cher- 
bourg to pick up persons who may have gone 
across Europe and then sail for Gothenberg, 
one of the most interesting cities of Sweden. 

Christiania, the beautiful capital of Nor- 
way, and Bergen, its most picturesque city, 
are included in the tour as well as a trip 
through the Sogne Fjord. Bergen is one 
of the most historically interesting cities 
of the trip because of its prominence as a 
Hanseatic port in the fifteenth century. 


Much of its medieval atmosphere has sur- 
vived through modern times. 

Scotland follows Norway on the tour with 
several days at Edinburgh and a trip through 
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the Trossache and across Loch Katrine and 
Loch Lomond. From Scotland the party 
will go to Germany for several days in 
Berlin, landing at Hamburg. Many persons 
will wish to visit London and may do so 
by omitting the Berlin trip. 

Final stops will be made at Cherbourg 
and Southampton to pick up Paris and Lon- 
don visitors. The Lancastria will sail for 
New York August 14, but any persons who 
wish to return on a later boat may arrange 
to do so. 

The tour is intended primarily for teachers 
and students of collegiate grade, according 
to Dean Lough, but others may join the 
party who are interested in the educational 
value of foreign travel, but who do not wish 
college credit. The expense for the trip 
has been made surprisingly small and will 
not be greater than the rates at a good resort 
hotel in America for the same amount of 
time. All business arrangements will be 
handled by the Clark Tours. 


**THE GREAT MASTERS’? 
(Picture Study Course in Color) 

It is no longer necessary to study the 
works of the Great Masters from black and 
white prints or photographs, because schools 
now have at their disposal a very complete 
and adaptable picture-study course repro- 
duced in the colors of the original paintings. 
The Brown-Robertson Company of New 
York City, publishers of this course, are 
rapidly introducing it in all public school 
systems throughout the United States. The 
State of Alabama has adopted this course 
for its Public School system, and it is also 
used in the Schools of New York City. 

The following letter is a representative 
endorsement of the course by a prominent 


educator. 
November 10, 1924. 
Brown-Robertson Company, Inc., 
415 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen :— 

I take pleasure in recommending your 
Museum Prints and Miniatures, with 
‘¢Picture Talks for Children,’’ as the best 
organized material for picture study in 
public schools that I have seen to date. I 
have been looking for just this answer to 
my problem for years—good quality, color 
reproductions at a price reasonable enough 
to justifiy my urging their adoption by the 
Birmingham Schools. . 

‘*Picture Talks for Children’’ is just the 
book for the busy grade teacher who hasn’t 
the time to browse through several shelves 
of Art books in the Public Library in order 
to prepare an interesting talk on these 
pictures and artists. 

We tried this Picture Study Course out 
in three of the Birmingham Schools last 
year and the children were very enthusiastic 
about it. They made some fine booklets using 
the miniatures and writing their own stories 
about the pictures and the artists. About 
half the schools have already adopted the 
course for this year and I am hoping that 
by the second semester they will be in use 
in all of the Birmingham Schools. 

Very truly yours, 
LENORE AUSTIN ELDRED 
Art Supervisor 
Birmingham Public Schools 


A NEW STUDY BY ODELL 
**The Use of the Question in Classroom 
Instruction,’’ by Charles W. Odell, is the 
latest of the Educational Research circu- 
lars issued by the Bureau of Educational 
Research of the College of Education, Uni- 


[April 


versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Doctor 
Odell’s analysis is of practical value to 
every classroom teacher. He discusses his 
subject from two standpoints: (1) Ques- 
tioning by members of the class, (2) Ques- 
tioning by the teacher. Naturally the lat- 
ter heading is given the most attention 
and in it he takes up the use of Test 
questions, Developmental questions, In- 
formational questions, Topical questions, 
Alternating questions, Leading questions, 
Elliptical questions, Multiple questions, 
Drill questions, Repetition questions, Dis- 
tribution of Question, and lastly Self-im- 
provement in questioning by teachers. 

The available list of circulars of the 
Bureau of Educational Research of the 
College of Education, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Illinois, is as follows: 


No. 12. Monroe, Walter S. Announce- 
ments of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research for 1922-23. 

No. 13. Monroe, Walter S. Definitions of 
the Terminology of Educational 
Measurements. 

No. 14. Streitz, Ruth. Gifted Children and 
Provisions for Them in Our Schools. 

No. 15. Monroe, Walter S. Educational 
Tests for Use in Elementary 
Schools. 

No. 16. Odell, Charles W. The Effect of 
Attendance Upon School Achieve- 
ment. 

No. 17. Mohlman, Dora Keen. The Ele- 
mentary School Principalship. 

No. 18. Monroe, Walter S. Educational 
Tests for Use in High Schools. 

No. 19. Streitz, Ruth. Provisions for Ex- 
ceptional Children in 191 Illinois 
Cities. 

No. 20. McClusky, Frederick Dean. Place 
of Moving Pictures in Visual Edu- 
cation. 

No. 21. Monroe, Walter S. Announcement 
of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search for 1923-24. 

No. 22. Odell, Charles W. Provisions for 
the Individual Differences of High 
School Pupils. 

No. 23. Monroe, Walter S. Educational 
Guidance in High Schools. 

No. 24. Nolan, Aretas W. The Project in 
Education with Special Reference 
to Teaching Agriculture. 

No. 25. Monroe, Walter 8S. and Clark, John 
A. Measuring Teaching Efficiency. 

No. 26. Barton, H. J., Clark, E. L., Pence, 
Helen, and others. Notes on the 
Teaching of Latin in High Schools. 

No. 27. Streitz, Ruth. Educational Diag- 
nosis. 

No. 28. Staley, Seward C. The Program of 
Sportsmanship Education. 

No. 29. Odell, Charles W. The Use of the 
Question in Classroom Instruction. 


A limited number of copies of these Edu- 
cational Research circulars are available 
for free distribution to superintendents 
and teachers in Illinois. The members of 
the Bureau of Educational Research an- 
nounce that they will be glad to add to 
their mailing list the names of any teachers 
or superintendents who care to receive 
them regularly. The Bureau will also be 
glad to send additional copies of any cir- 
cular to superintendents or principals for 
distribution among their teachers. All re- 
quests for these circulars should be ad- 
dressed to the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illi- 
nois. 


Our Advertisers are at your service. 
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the reputation of the Association. 


Adams-Thurston Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 
Alexander Teachers’ Agency, Boise, Idaho. 
Albert Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. 
- & Foreign Teachers’ Agency, N. Y. 
ty. 
American Springfield, 
Mass. 
American Teachers’ Bureau, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
— Teachers’ Agency, Los Angeles, 
alif. 
Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, III. 
Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cary Teachers’ Agency, Hartford, Conn. 
Central Educational Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, Kansas City, Mo. 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, New York City. 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, Spokane, Wash. 
Cooperative Teachers’ Agency, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Corlew Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 
Educators’ Bureau, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Empire Teachers’ Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Fickett Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Agency, 





HARTFORD, - ~ 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


The N. A. T. A. is a selected group of older, well-established agencies. 
pledged to render the best possible educational service to schools and to teachers, and at all times to uphold 
Membership in the Association may be regarded as a priori proof of 
general reliability—much like a lawyer’s membership in the Bar Association. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Birmingham, Ala. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, New York City. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

— Teachers’ Exchange, Los Angeles, 
alif. 

Hahn Teachers’ Agency, J. M., Berkeley, 

Calif. 

nperite Teachers’ Agency, New Orleans, 


Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Rochester, N. Y. 
Interstate Teachers’ Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 
Kellogg’s Teachers’.Agency, New York City. 
Love Teachers’ Agency, Fargo, N. D. 
Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency, Des 
Moines, Ia. 
Musical & Educational Bureau, Boston, Mass. 
Ohio Midland Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, 


Ohio. 

Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency, Mentor, Ky. 

Oswego Teachers’ Agency, Oswego, N. Y. 

Parker Teachers’ Agency, Madison, Wis. 

Pratt Teachers’ Agency, New York City. 

ney Mountain Teachers’ Agency, Denver, 
Colo. 


For information on the teachers agencies in the ter- 
ritory in which you are particularly interested write 


C. W. CARY, Secretary 


36 Pearl Street 


Rocky Mountain Teachers’ 


Rogers Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, Ohio. 
Sabins’ 


Teachers Exchange, Boston, Mass. 
Western Teachers’ Exchange, Denver, Colo 


CONNECTICUT 


Its members are mutually 


Agency, Minne- 


apolis, Minn. 

; Educational Exchange, Des Moines, 
a. 

Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, New York 


ity. 
“a Teachers’ Agency, Cleveland, 
0. 
= ~ [ae Teachers’ Agency, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, Columbia, S. C 
Specialists’ Educational Bureau, St. Louis, 
Mo 


Stewart School Service, Lincoln, Neb. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass 
Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, I) 


Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, Portland, 
Ore. 

Yates Teachers’ Bureau, H. D., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Yergensen Teachers’ Agency, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. , 














CLIP OUT FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 














TAMAS Ree SS 


VISITS WITH 
PUBLISHERS 


LERVRERRELAG 


(This department is begun for the purpose of 
giving readers of The Illinois Teacher an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the important 
Illinois publishers of textbooks. It is probable 
that this department will only be intermittent, 
since it will be necessary for us to wait until we 
can find writers who can do as well for the other 

ublishers as the editor of the IJlinois Alumni 
ews has done for Mr. Young. If we are for- 
tunate enough to find writers who can do justice 
to them, we will publish articles on Mr. J. G. 
Dockrill of the American Book Company, O. J. 
Laylander, affectionately known as ‘‘O. J. L.,’’ 
the grand old man of the Chicago office of Ginn 
& Company, J. N. Tankersley, known among his 
friends as ‘‘Tank,’’ the dynamic manager of the 
Chicago office of the Macmillan Company, and 
other outstanding characters among the school 
book publishers of Chicago. 
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Educational Tours 
For Men and Women 


Europe, 1925 
67 Days 


$395 and up 


College instruction and credit if 
desired 


For full particulars address 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Tours Division 
110 East 42nd Street, New York 














Alas, we will not be able to write much about 
John Jones. Mr. R. C. McNamara of Scott, 
Foresman & Company, tells me that John Jones 
recently resigned and that last month he was 
given a luncheon by approximately twenty-five 
Chicago managers. I understand that John is 
respected by all his erstwhile competitors but 
that he is leaving the publishing business en- 
tirely, going to Mississippi to look after sub- 
stantial interests of some relative.—Editor’s 
Note.) 


Reprinted by permission from the Illinois 
Alumni News 


WILLIAM FOSTER YOUNG 
(TEXTBOOK PUBLISHER) 
The best education, he says, comes from con- 
tacts with big men who do things 

Young men looking for success have in 
days gone by been advised to go west, work 
hard, be honest, play golf with the boss, 
marry his daughter, begin at the bottom, 
study at night . ‘ 

William F. Young (’86), now president of 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., textbook publishers, 
Chicago and elsewhere, did some of these 
things when he started out years ago, but he 
paid considerable attention also to ‘‘ getting 
proper contacts,’’ and he says with ill-placed 
pride that he does not play golf and does not 
intend to. From his student days, when 
Profs. Shattuck, Snyder and Rolfe made 
deep impressions upon him, to the time he 
**finally arrived at the lowest rung in the 
school book business’’ and began his asso- 
ciation with W. S. Smyth (now dead), ‘‘ the 
biggest man the school book business has 
developed,’’ William Foster Young has over- 
looked no opportunity to work with big men 
and to learn from them. ‘‘I have been for- 
tunate in getting men to work with me who 
are bigger than I am—and this applies with 
equal force to my assistants, and to the 
authors on our list. Besides my association 
with Mr. Smyth, I have had a nearly 30-year 
contact with a man equally big, but as he is 





still living I shall not give you his name. 
These two men, and others, were most of my 
education. My progress has been due to the 
fortuitous concatenation of unrelated inci- 
dents.’’ 

(Time out to consult Rule XLVIII-PX.) 

Other’ details of Mr. Young’s education 
are equally interesting. 


Summer Positions 


for Energetic Superintendents 
and Principals 


If you have an Automobile 
we have a JOB for you 


The ae ee and superintendents who 
last Summer handled blocks of territory for 
us and earned 2 to 3 times their regular 
period, will earn even more this Summer. 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia is known the school 
world over as the finest reference work ever published. It 
is respected and needed by ev school in the country. 
Approved by ev: state where 1 approval is issued 
+» » endorsed iy ieadieneeemieettnett E. A. ... used 
in thousands of schools today . . . Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia offers you, now, a 
greater opportuyity than ever before. 
Sales reach new records every month, 
Join us. Increase your a this 
Summer in the worth-while Compton 
service. We will give you training 
under an experienced man and every 
assistance to assure your success. We 
believe this to be by far the most profit- 
able Summer opportunity offered to 
school men .. . and the most 
dignified and desirable. A limited 
number of permanent itions also 
open. Write for complete details of 
our proposition, today, as territories 





for a similar 





School Service Department 5 


F. E. Compton & Co. 


58 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO 


Summer, E. 

Hamilton earned 
$1,650.00 in the 
Compton Service. 
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Teachers 
Can Borrow 


$10 to $300 
on plain note without endorser 


BE 


Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed can borrow 
money of us confidentially at small 
cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges are in strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 


No credit references required. 
No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. We make loans any- 
where in the state and the entire 
transaction can be arranged by 
mail. 


We are an old established con- 
cern having been in business 42 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State supervision should convince 
you of our reliability. 


ae 
Established 1883 


Chicago Mortgage Loan Co. 


(Not a Corporation) 
22 West Monroe St. (14th floor) Chicago 
Phenes Randolph 0358 and 0359 and 0360 





Applications by mail will receive prompt attention 


INQUIRY BLANK 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate 
me to borrow or put me to any expense. 





Amount I wish to borrow, § paneeenmantiig 


Name... 





Street. 
City 
My salary is $. 
I teach at. 
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**Some old man whose head was screwed 
on right remarked once, ‘Happy is the na- 
tion that has no history.’ I am in that posi- 
tion. I haven’t any educational history. I 
never graduated from anything, and I have 
no degrees from anywhere. (He attended 
Illinois for a time, but did not stay to grad- 
uate.) Time was when I looked wistfully at 
the people who could sport various cabalistic 
letters after their names, and wear frater- 








nity crests, but that time has passed. Of 
course, my contacts are very largely with 
people who have degrees or fraternity pins, 
or both, and I also know ever so many men 
who have arrived without either — people 
worth knowing, too. 

‘¢But to get back on the track. When I 
reached the mature age of fifteen (he was 
born in 1867 at Memphis), I got the notion 
I wanted to go to college. I have never 
figured out how I got it or why. Professor 
Rolfe, who married my Sunday school 
teacher (yes, I went to Sunday school three 
times on Sunday, and to church twice), gave 
me information and encouragement, and I 
wended my way to Champaign with some- 
where in the neighborhood of $50 and 
started in. That is all I had to start with, 
and what I got afterwards I picked up my- 
self, firing the boiler in the old machine shop 
under Mr. Kimball, a fine old fellow (I 
don’t suppose he was so very old either, but 
he looked old then to my youthful eyes). I 
carried mail from Champaign to the uni- 
versity library, and pushed a lawn mower 
on the university campus in the summer. I 
also in my second year had an easy job 
sweeping one-half of the old main building 
of the university. The other half was swept 
by a fellow named W. H. Smith, a myster- 
ious, aloof sort of a man, quite old, he must 
have been 23. He hated the job, and did it 
only because he had to live. I don’t know 
what became of him. I have had a curiosity 
to know. Someone told me he afterwards 
became a judge. I always felt I would have 
liked to know Smith better. 

**T was never unhappy at any of my work 
I did there at the university, or elsewhere. 
Of social life, I had practically none. I 
suppose I had a terribly hard time while I 
was in the university. I have been told so 
since. The funny thing was that I never 


realized it, and it undoubtedly did me a lot 
of good. The men at the university who 
made the deepest impression on me were 
Prof. Shattuck and Prof. Snyder. 


Profes- 
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sor Snyder was one of the finest gentlemen 
I have ever known, the very soul of kind- 
ness and consideration, and, of course, Prof. 
Rolfe and Mrs. Rolfe. Prof. Rolfe always 
had a great deal of confidence in me, and at 
the times when there was the least justifica- 
tion. He is entitled to a special tribute, 
more of a tribute than I can give him here. 
(It was one of Young’s duties to take care 
of the Rolfe children, while the old folks 
stepped out into university society.) 

**You know it was Machiavelli who said, 
‘What I learned, I have forgotten. What I 
know, I have guessed.’ My education, if I 
have any, I got after I left the campus, 
after the fashion of that acquired by Henry 
Adams. After I left the university, I kept 
school for two years. Please take special 
note that I did not teach school.’’ 

He then learned shorthand, and in due 
time got a job with a school-book publisher 
—‘‘and the rest just happened. I was al- 
ways willing to work, and always liked my 
work, whatever it was.’’ 

Many square feet of correspondence have 
passed between Col. Young and the editor 
of the Alumni News during the last eleven 
years. We remember the faint beginnings. 
We had just been appointed to the chair of 
assistant editor of the Alwmni News on half 
time, and soon we began to hear from this 
W. F. Young. If it wasn’t one thing it was 
another. First, he professed great interest 
in our curious war on capital letters—an 
interest that didn’t abate when we calmly 
printed his name in lower case. Then he 
got after us when we overpraised the uni- 
versity. ‘‘We don’t progress by sitting 
down and admiring ourselves every time we 
have done a good piece of work,’’ was one 
of the many sentence sermons that reached 
us from his Wabash avenue pulpit. His 
stuff was always so good that we simply had 
to print it in the Alumni News, confidential 
notes and all. 

Of later years, the Young correspondence 
with the editor has mellowed somewhat, and 
is not so burdened with advice. One of his 
letters may take up setter dogs, cast iron 
mantel ornaments, roller skates, and bluebird 
dinner sets, another the word fillips of 
J. U. Higinbotham, who devised the name 
**Uneeda_ Biscuit.’?’ One of Young’s 
‘fauthors’’ at the university, Dean C. M. 
Thompson, ’09, is a source of constant stim- 
ulation and admiration, as compared with 
some of the more drab profs, who suggest 
baskets of artificial fruit. Considerable of 
our correspondence has been devoted to fig- 
uring out this very original fellow. A few 
extracts: 

‘*My first impulse was to tell you to go to the 
devil, but when I showed your letter to Mr. 
Wester ...°° 

‘*It is a great thing to be able to abuse one’s 
friends at times, and to know they will take the 
abuse in the right spirit.’’ 

‘*‘T have an explanation of the Russian Bol- 
shiviki. When Darwin was translated into Rus- 
sian, the translator, with an inadequate knowl- 
edge of English, translated ‘The fittest shall 
survive’ into the Russian equivalent of ‘They 
who have fits shall survive.’ This seemed 
reasonable to them, and they are having them 
now. This also accounts for our own I. W. W. 
and a certain brand of radicals.’’ 

‘*He (Dean Thompson) is sitting in the 
agent’s room now, smoking a particularly vile 
pipe and polishing up a preface to a forthcoming 
book. Perhaps, making allowances for the pipe. 
if any can be made, he would be classed by 
some as a highbrow, with several isms to his 
credit.’’ 

‘*Nay, nay, son, I am not kicking about any 
money that is to be spent on any of those 
projects.’’ 

‘*But you must come up before July first. I 
have just gone out and put in a new latch string, 
extra strong and with knots in it, so you can’t 
fail to get in. And I have Schopenhauer and 
O. Henry here, side by side, and within reach 
of an easy chair, and some good cigars, im- 
ported from Michigan, 4% cents each, and a 
warm welcome—or a cool one if the weather is 
hot.’’ 
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‘*Break from your cell with a hell of a yell.’’ 
(When told we didn’t have time to take a va- 
cation.) 

‘*Now that the entente cordiale has been re- 
established and I am again persona grata, to 
say nothing of pro bono publico or lex non 
scripta, or magna carta, I shall venture to tell 

ou the truth and say I have not known where 

newood is. If it is up in the northern penin- 
sula of Michigan, or in the northern part of the 
lower peninsula and very near Lake Michigan, it 
is not so bad, in fact, I will admit that it is 
probably good, but it cannot approach Stormy 
Lake. I am sorry that you are located over 
there, because I have counted on having you 
for a neighbor. We have got to have neighbors, 
as I remarked before, and I prefer to have good 
ones to kind of take the curse off the sort we 
have in Chicago.’’ 

**T am sorry that I do not know of a promis- 
ing pup this minute. If I had known that you 
were interested in English setters I could have 
sent you a sister of my pup. Old Duke was the 
apparently indifferent father of ten fine pups 
last summer, and the owner of the mother, I 
know, would have been glad to give me an extra 
copy. I kept only two, one for myself and one 
for the old timber cruiser who boards my dog 
during the winter. A setter dog is a beautiful 
dog, usually intelligent, and hasn't any of the 
mean traits that go with airdales, the police 
dogs, and some others. They are no good as 
watch dogs, but there isn’t anything that can 
beat them to go walking with in the country and 
for constant association.’’ 


It was a mystery to us how Bill Young 
ever could write such long and thoroughly 
delightful letters, until we learned that 
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letter-writing is a habit with him, that he 
dictates letters as easily and as naturally as 
a cow chews her cud. He is a joyful archi- 
tect and builder of word structures, and also 
takes care of the heating and lighting ef- 
fects. He would say ‘‘Seven Sutherland 
Brothers.’’ 

Once we enlisted Bill’s aid in trying to 
find out why country auctioneers are called 


Get Acquainted ——— STAR 


—with the Free Camping Sites, the Summer Resorts, the Lakes, the Streams, the 
Forests and Beautiful Drives of Michigan 
REDUCED R. R. RATES ON RETURN TICKETS 


Vacation In Michigan 
You will live longer to enjoy its memory 
Write for Literature of this Wonder - Summer - Land 


EAST MICHIGAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION 


v 


Ave 








Bay City, Michigan 


colonels. W. F. couldn’t explain, adding 
that, although he is from the south, nobody 
ever becoloneled him. Whereupon a story 
seemed necessary: 

‘¢There is a man in the school book busi- 
ness, a very fine fellow, too, who can always 
walk into a railway ticket office at the last 
minute and get a lower berth when the 


agent is selling nothing but uppers. 


Mr. 





HE great International 
Compton Service answers 

the question. You tell us about 
you and we'll tell you about it. 

Onethird of the teachers of this 
country, whodon’t goto Summer 
School, make beds and wait on 
table at summer resorts and 
don’t have a good time and don’t 
make any money. How could they? 

Another third take a summer 
travel tour and spend what little 
money they had saved and come 
back broke in the fall and regretting 
that they have to come back at all. 

The other third just stay home 
and vegetate. And that isn’t any 
good either. 

Now some of you come this year 
and try the Compton Service. 

First of all, this Compton Service 
gets you away from home and into 
new surroundings for a while. That 
ismoreimportant toa school teacher 
than to any other human being. 

Second of all, it lets you travel ex- 
tensively on Compton money in- 
stead of on your money. And that’s 
mighty important to anyone. 

And third, it brings you back 
home with several hundred dollars 










in your pocket. And that isa very 
comfortable feeling with which 
tobegin anewterm. Theheavier 
the pocketbook, the lighter the 
spirit. Of course, selling the 
Compton Service meansa lot 
of work; money doesn’t grow 
on trees. But it also means a lot of 
fun, with plenty of time to enjoy it, 
because we teach you how to sell this 
service and how to make that money. 
Remember, the Compton Service is 
a great International Institution with 
hundreds upon hundreds of women 
(most of them school 
teachers, like you) 
representing it. 
There is no hit or 
miss policy in the 
Compton Plan. 
You’re trained be- 
fore you start and 
you're paid a salary 
while starting. 
This summer we 
can take two hun- 
dred teachers be- 
tween the ages of 
25 and 40 into our 
organization. These 
teachers must have 
some normal or col- 


$1000 


“Last summer I made 
more than $1000.00 in 
the Compton Service.” 

—Frances Short 





lege training, with at least two years 
of teaching experience. They must 
be in perfect health and free to 
travel. And they must be willing 
to work and work hard in order 
to be able to play hard. There will 
be plenty of time for both. 

Now, if you have these qualifica- 
tions, if you are live and ambitious 
and full of life and willing to learn 


and eager to earn, then sit down 
tonight and write us fully about yourself. 
Not one page, but ten pages if necessary. 
Don’t worry about our not reading your 
answer. We are looking for material— 
good material—and we’ll read many pages 
to find it. So sit down, and write us fully 
and confidentially all about yourself— 
who you are, what you are, how old you 
are, what you look like, your personality, 
your executive ability, when your school 
closes, how many weeks you can work and 
everything that comes into your mind 
that you think will interest our mind. 
Pick up your pen, kick out your in- 
hibitions, and let fly! There may be more 
in this for you than you ever dreamed of 
as you sit there now. The Compton Serv- 
ice is destined to be the greatest educa- 
tional institution in America. Make good 
here and you may not want to go back 
in the fall! 


Of course, we give preference to those who can 
start earliest and work longest 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 


Dept. L. T.-1, 58 East Washington St., Chicago, Il! 
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in many parts of the world. 
living. 


which they live 


which we live. 


the earth. 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


By RIDGLEY, EKBLAW & DILLON 
World Geography is designed to lead pupils: 


1. To compare living conditions in various parts of the world with those in the home locality. 
2. To become acquainted in a concrete way with the geographic conditions under which people live 


3. To develop clear and accurate ideas of the earth as a globe on which the people of the world are 
4. To appreciate the efforts of other peoples in adjusting their lives to the natural environment in 


5. To see the close relationships existing among the peoples of widely separated regions of the world. 
6. To translate ‘the globe image and the map image into an accurate concept of the real earth on 


7. To learn the globe and maps as symbols, representing all or portions of the surface of the real earth. 
8. re image the facts of geography into concrete ideas of the real earth and real people living upon 


Send for a copy today. Price 60c postpaid. 


Branom Tests in Geography 





rece'pt of 





A ee set of 60 tests, with pamphlet containing key and median scores, sent to any address on 
ic. 


ILLINOIS STATE MAPS 
Ask for samples of our Illinois State maps 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Geographical Publishers 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 














Make Vacation Pay Double 











degrees. 


mation. 





by combining study with recreation at COLORADO 
COLLEGE, in the famous Pikes Peak region. Special 
courses for teachers. All work counts toward college 
Cool summer weather makes study and play 
alike pleasurable. A post-card will bring full infor- 
All arrangements, including registration, can 
be made by mail. Address. 


GUY ALBRIGHT, Administration Building, 


Colorado College, - 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 











IN NATURE’S BYWAYS 
AN OPERETTA OF SPRINGTIME 


For unchanged voices 
Lipretro By - Alice D, McCurry 
Music By - Florence Lovejoy 

Price, $.60 

A successful score of charming songs, 
dances and quaint recitations. The 
characters are Spring Flowers. The 
production is simple. 
Time—about one and one half hours. 

CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave. = - Chicago, Ill, 


Send for our Catalog of School Song Books, 
Operettas and Entertainments. 














Square Circle Summer Marine Camp 
Eleven to 
_ For Boys (cise?) 
Osceola, Wisconsin, on the St. Croix, (The Hudson of the West.) 
WANTS trained physical directors and boy workers to 
act as leaders and counsellors during summer months. 
Must be adept in all branches athletics, aquatic sports, 
woodcraft, ete. Write giving education, teaching record, 
present position, accomplishments, references and photo. 
MAJOR Wm. P. MACLEAN, Drrzcror. 








Salesman Wanted: Prefer man 


with auto well 
acquainted in own community. Oppor- 
tunity for hard worker to establish busi- 
ness paying $200 and upward per month. 
All or spare time. 
STETSON OIL CO. Desk 8, 2010°E. 102nd St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 














Blackburne in commenting on this gentle- 
man, said that he, Blackburne, never seemed 
able to get a lower under such conditions; 
and the gentleman said, ‘Well, Eddie, the 
reason is, you don’t look like a lower 
berth.’ 

‘*T do not know enough about country 
auctioneers to know whether I look like one 
of them,’’ continues William Foster, ‘‘ but I 
do know that several years ago I went into 
a delicatessen run by one of the chosen 
people to get some salami. I particularly 
wanted it with garlic. He started to make 
a cut from the piece he had in front of him. 
I didn’t like the looks of it and pointed out 
another collection and asked if it had garlic 
in it. He replied, ‘Yes, but it has pork 
also.’ I never expect to hear the last of 
that from the other members of the family; 
and my ancestors, mind you, hailed on one 
side from Plymouth Rock, and on the other 
from County Cork.’’ 

Mr. Young has three sons, all Ilini— 
Arthur, 717, Philip (’19), and William F. 
Jr. (23). 

What ceremonies else? Well, for one 
thing, he is a man who can indulge in pious 
swearing. In fact, the burnings he gives his 
friends appear to be benedictions. And 
furthermore—‘‘ Bill Young,’’ says a friend, 
**is the best beloved book man in America 
today. It has been an indoor sport with me 
for years to inquire about him among his 
competitors. The answer is always the 
same—‘the squarest man in the business.’ ’’ 
—Illinois Alumni News. 
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NEW BOOKS ON ARITHMETIC 
By ALFRED O. BROWN 
(this article, not the books) 

Like Lincoln, President Lotus D. Coff- 
man of the University of Minnesota, got his 
start in Illinois. He has many friends in 
this state who remember him as an instruc- 
tor in Doctor Lord’s cradle of great educa- 
tionists in Charleston; others remember him 
as one of Doctor Bagley’s proteges in the 
College of Education of the University of 
Illinois at Urbana. Continuing the com- 
parison to Lincoln’s career, we find at least 
a faint resemblance between Honest Abe’s 
service in the Blackhawk War and Coffman’s 
brief experience at one time as editor of 
The Illinois Teacher. What I mean is that 
neither is the best either did. 

The many [Illinois friends of President 
Coffman will be interested in the fact that 
he is one of the authors of The Teaching of 
Arithmetic, a Manual for Teachers, a Tezxt- 
book for Teacher-Training Schools. The 
other author is President Joseph C. Brown 
of the State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. The long experience of both 
authors in training teachers and in institute 
work confirms them in the opinion that the 
teaching of arithmetic suffers because many 
teachers lack adequate instruction in its or- 
ganization, principles, methods, and devices. 
In other words, President Felmley is no 
longer a professor of mathematics, but must 
devote his time to administrative duties. 

Coffman and Brown furnish a simple and 
clear exposition of the best methods of 
teaching arithmetic known today. The 
teacher who reads it is made familiar with 
the rich and suggestive literature of recent 
years dealing with scientific studies in arith- 
metic. 

By the way, President J. C. Brown is also 
a former member of the Charleston faculty. 
In addition, he is co-author of the Brown 
and Eldredge series of arithmetics published 
by Row, Peterson & Company. 

Charleston’s State Teachers College can 
justly be proud of her part in supplying 
prominent men all along the line of math- 
ematics. Professor E. H. Taylor, head of 
the department of mathematics, and Fiske 
Allen, principal of the training school, are 
members of the committee that is making 
out the new state course of study in arith- 
metic. State Superintendent Francis G. 
Blair is a distinguished product of the 
Charleston school. 

At the February meeting of the Illinois 
State Teachers Reading Circle Board in Cin- 
cinnati during the week of the sessions of 
the Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A., the members decided that one of 
the books to be adopted at the meeting of 
the reading circle board in Springfield next 
December would deal with the teaching of 
arithmetic. 

In the meantime the genial Mr. Gash of 
Houghton Mifflin Company is grooming 
W. J. Osburn’s widely popular book, Cor- 
rective Arithmetic, for consideration by the 
teachers reading circle board. Hard riding 
Archie Norton expects to steam into first 
place with J. C. Stone’s treatise on The 
Teaching of Arithmetic, published by Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Company. Seth Tilden of 
Rand-McNally & Company pins his hopes on 
E. L. Thorndike’s New Methods of Arith- 
metic, while the gallant Loveless of the Mac- 
millan Company is also playing Thorndike 
for place with the latter’s Psychology of 
Arithmetic. 


GINN MEN INSURED 
Ginn & Company have taken a long step 
forward in conforming to modern progres- 
sive business methods in entering into group 
insurance for their field representatives. 
Every representative of the agency depart- 
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Teachers Earn Extra Money 
pas tn fs for our beautiful marble and 
granite monuments in spare time and 
during vacation. Pleasant, interesting 


nd fitable work. No exper- 
lence necessary. Selling Outfit abso- 
lush free. free, Wricetoday for freebooklet. 


244 Confederate Ave.. Atlanta, Ga. 








‘Education plus 
Recreation’ 


is an illustrated booklet describing un- 

opportunities to make your study 
this summer both profitable and enjoy- 
able by combining needed summer recrea- 
tion with work leading to degrees. 


N SUMMER 
. a SESSION 


Earn Promotional Credits on the 
COOL WOODED SHORE 
OF LAGE | MICHIGAN 


Boating, bathi: tennis, gymnasium facilities, 


concerts, —_—! ures, dramatic performances 
—and many other forms of wholesome ss 
right cs on the campus 


Organized excursions to 
ing industrial, fancia andat center of Chica. 


The Summer includes The Graduate 
School, The Colle eet Liberal Arts, School of Com- 
merce, School of Education, et vA —- 
Law School, School of Music, ‘Scheele 


Professional courses offered in os yo 
Education include: 


Principles and Methods Lo School Curriculum 
of Teaching ~~ Measure- 
School Administration 


Principles of Secondary RdesationelPaycholeay 
Education Educational Sociology 
Elementary Education Junior High School 
Courses in Research 
other schools offer a wide choice of subjects 
Fonality includes Public School men of achievement. 
Summer Session Opens June 22, 1925 


Addrese Watter D wu Scorr, President 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


404 University Hall - EVANSTON, ILL. 








BOOKLET REQUEST 


Please send me a copy of the booklet illustrated 
here describing al) details of the NortH- 

WESTERN UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 

—both educational and recreational. 





Name. 











Full Address 
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ment is presented with a policy of a maxi- 
mum amount of $5,000.00 insurance, de- 
pending upon the number of years that he 
has already served the company, to be paid 
at death to his family, or such other person 
or persons as he may designate. The pre- 
miums on these policies are to be paid 
wholly by the company. 

Such a movement cannot operate other- 
wise than to increase the efficiency and the 
morale of an agency force. The company is 
to be congratulated on this pioneer move- 
ment. 


COMPENDIO DE HISTORIA 
HISPANOAMERICANA 

By D. Carlos Navarro Y. Lamarca, Doctor 
en Derecho, Ciencias de la Universitad de 
Buenos Aires, y en Ciencias Historicas de la 
Universitad de Madrid. Abbreviated and 
edited by Roy Temple House, Ph.D., the 
University of Oklahoma and Carlos Cos- 
tillo, Ph.D., the University of Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 315. Scott, Fores- 
man & Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


GREENBERG’S ELEMENTS 
OF FRENCH 

By Jacob Greenberg, A.M., Director of 
Foreign Languages in the Junior and the 
Junior-Senior High Schools, New York City, 
and Instructor in Methods of Teaching Ro- 
mance Languages, School of Education, Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 12 mo. 279 
pages. Price $1.20. Charles E. Merrill 
Oompany, New York. 

Many French teachers and pupils in all 
parts of the country are already familiar 
with the interesting and practical methods 
of the Greenberg French Books, and will be 
glad to know that the series has now been 
completed by the publication of Greenberg’s 
Elements of French. The entire series now 
comprises : 

First French Book for 
Schools. 

Elements of French. Second French Book. 

The newly published Elements of French 
is a beginners’ book. It is intended for 
pupils who commence the study of French 
during the ninth year or later; and hence 
it differs from the First French Book for 
Junior High Schools in its slightly more ma- 
ture viewpoint and handling. It has, how- 
ever, the same attractive style and interest- 
ing features that characterize the other 
books of the series; and it uses the same 
practical, effective methods. 

Chief among these methods may be noted 
the modified-direct basis by which English 
is employed for important rules, the induc- 
tive order, the comparatively short working 
vocabulary, the use of familiar diacritical 
marks to explain French sounds, the em- 
phasis on minimum essentials, stress on oral 
practice, and interesting motivation through 
the introduction of live subjects. 

The readings and dialogues include such 
intriguing and varied topics as—Les Repas, 
Notre Dame, Les Grands Ports Francais, 
Dans Un Magasin, A La Gare, ete.; and all 
of them are well calculated to increase the 
pupils’ interest in the French language, 
through their authentic information in re- 
gard to France and the French people. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY COMPLIMEN- 
TARY DOCUMENTS 

The School of Religious Education and 
Social Service of Boston University dis- 
tributes each year valuable studies in the 
fields of moral and religious education. The 
publications in this year’s list which wili be 
of special help to public school teachers and 
officers are: 

Athearn, Walter 8S. An Evaluation of the 
Project Method as An Instrument of Re- 
ligious Education. 


Junior High 
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APPROVED... 
from Ocean to Ocean 


The stream of written endorsement that 
poured into our offices three years ago 
when Compton’s was first published has 
now swollen to a mighty flood of ap- 
proval. From ocean to ocean .. . from 
every state comes written tribute. 


A long list of prominent members of the 
N.E. A., including Wm. B. Owen, W.C. 
Bagley, F. E. Spaulding, George D. 
Strayer, have written their commenda- 
tion. Bound, these letters would make 
a great volume. 


Teachers call it... 


Now let teachers, who are using Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia in the classroom, tell 
you what it actually accomplishes in the class- 
room ...on the “firing line.” Hundreds of 
teachers . . . from Vermont to California . . 
write us praise like this: 


“useful” 


“Very useful in almost every study . .. As an 
all around good reference I recommend Comp- 
ton's.""—Eleanor Nelson, St. James, Minn. 


Ct 24 ° »? 
interesting 
“All and more than we expected . . . the chil- 
dren have revelied in its wealth of interesting 
material."’"— Jane E. Monahan, Ass't Principal, 
Manhattan, New York. 


é ° 9 
effective 
“Full of rich material for effective teaching. 
The more I use C. P. E. the more delightful I 
find it.""—Sarah M. Collins, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


%? 


‘modern 


“Meets every requirement of a modern school- 
room.”’—Frank Stewart, Kenosha, Wisc. 


“valuable” 


“A very valuable set.”"—Anna V. Cooley, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


“indispensable” 
“Used daily in my classroom .. . indispensable 


. by far the most valuable reference books I 
possess.” *—Muriel H. More, Taft, Calif. 


Compton's Pictured rae can mean 
all this and more in your school . . . it will help 
you always... serve you daily. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
58 East Washington St. 


CHICAGO 
We will be glad to send you sample pages 
of the encyclopedia and our new 112-page 


illustrated | book of Practical Problem Pro)- 
ects, which contains over forty projects 
completely worked out / or grades Four to 
Nine inclusive, if you willsend us merely 
the cost of wrapping and mailing—Twenty 
Cents. Just enclose two dimes wrapped in 
heavy paper, or stamps, in an envelope 
Send today ! 
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Bentley, John E. The Mechanistic and 
Personalistic Psychological Contributions to 
the Field of Religious Education. 

Marlatt, Earl. What is a Person? 

Munkres, Alberta, and others. Bibliog- 
raphy for Elementary Workers in Religious 
Education. 

Any or all of these bulletins will be 
mailed without cost to any address upon ap- 
plication. 

Requests for the foregoing publications 
should be sent to Walter S. Athearn, Dean 
of the School of Religious Education and 
Social Service of Boston University, 20 
Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THe New Merri SPeLLeR. By Sterling 
Andrus Leonard and Edith A. Winship. 
Chicago: 1925. Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany. Cloth. Pp. 134. 

THE STONE ARITHMETIC. Primary. By 
John C. Stone. Chicago: 1925. Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Company. Cloth. Pp. 306. 

Tue STONE ARITHMETIC. Intermediate. By 
John C. Stone. Chicago: 1925. Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Company. Cloth. Pp. 322. 

THe STone ARITHMETIC. Advanced. By 
John C. Stone. Chicago: 1925. Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Company. Cloth. Pp. 326. 

Unit Costs or HIGHER EDUCATION. By 
Edwin B. Stevens and Edward C. Elliott. 
New York: 1925. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Paper. Pp. 212. 

NrintH YEARBOOK. National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. Edited by 
H. V. Church: 1925. Paper. Pp. 209. 

MOTIVATED PRIMARY ACTIVITIES. By Mar- 
garet F. Metcalf. Chicago: 1925. 
Beckley-Cardy Company.. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Pp. 143. 

THe Scuoot Survey. By Jesse B. Sears. 
Boston: 1925. Houghton-Miffin Com- 
pany. Cloth. Pp. 440. 

HisTtoRY OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
States. By Clive Day. New York: 
1925. Longmans, Green & Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 394. 

OUTLINES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE WITH 
READINGS. By William J. Long. Boston: 
1925. Ginn & Company. Cloth. Pp. 434. 

ELEMENTS OF FRENCH. By Jacob Green- 
berg. Chicago: 1925. Charles E. Mer- 
rill Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 279. 

FRENCH COMPOSITION AND PRONUNCIATION 
EXERCISES. By Noelia Dubrule and Herb- 
ert E. Manser. Boston: 1925. Ginn & 
Company. Cloth. Pp. 404. 

A TEXTBOOK OF GENERAL Botany. By Wil- 
liam H. Brown. Boston: 1925. Ginn & 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 484. 

BIOLOGY AND HuMAN Lire. By Benj. C. 
Gruenberg. “ Boston: 1925. Ginn & Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 592. 

LEARN TO Stupy Reapers. Book Three. By 
Ernest Horn and Maude McBroom. Bos- 
ton: 1935. Ginn & Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Pp. 288. 


ATTENTION ILLINOIS TEACHERS 

Tilinois headquarters for the N.E.A. Con- 
vention from June 28 to July 6 will be 
established in Parlors D and B Mezzanine 
Floor, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. All 
Illinois teachers are especially invited to 
make the headquarters theirs during their 
stay in Indianapolis. 


‘*UNCLE SAM’’ WANTS YOU — $1140 
TO $3000 YEAR 


All teachers should try the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment examinations frequently held through- 
out the entire country. Many permanent, 
life positions paying $1140 to $3000 a year 
are constantly being filled; these have short 
hours and pleasant work. Write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. C239, Rochester, 
N. Y., for list of positions obtainable and 
free sample examination coaching lessons. 


















ILLINOIS TEACHER [ Advertisements 


Keep abreast 
. 7 
in your subject 
Some courses in Edu- 
cation are “Genetic Psy- 
chology, ‘ale Ker? A Telling 
n Primary Grades,”’ “The 
Rural aie 8 Prob- 
acne Psycho- 
thic Children, ”" “Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 





Cousces in 40 

ects com- 

phe credit 

towards a Bach- 
ir 


mentary School Ad- 
ministration and 






whe GAnibversity of Chicago 


CHICAGO, O, ILLINOIS 


, K& TEACHERS 
CLARK es iiee 


Joining AllOffices "3 la eas ean rade ONY) rene 


ALBER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 
Fortieth year. We need well prepared teachers for Public School, Normal School and 


College work. Our many clients pay highest salaries. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 


siness.”” 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver; Peyton Bidg., Spokane 



















CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3) % 


CLINTON, IOWA C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 
FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY se ee 


SPECIALISTS Eee 








EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS, Mo 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION: | 
Teachers Co me We st Rural, Grade or High School in any State West of the 


Mississippi River, write us at once. a. an agency. 
NEITHER ENROLLMENT FEE 
NOR COMMISSION CHARGED eachers Information Bureau, DENVER. BCOLORADO 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU SXaHE BETTER 


Established sis Dementint Serene | 
a ————_ We enroll only Normal and se Graduates. 
ROCK Y MT. TEAC CHERS BRANCH OFFI 

AGENTC* Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
410 U.S.NatT. GANA BLve r COLO Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
WM. RUFFER. Ph. D.. Manager Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bidg. 
































Adams-Thurston Teachers’ Agency 

224 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

High class nationally known medium between Teachers, Colleges, Normal, 
Public and Private Schools. Established 33 years. 











Write for booklet “‘“How to Apply.” 








LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U.S. 


Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
FISK CS ay AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago oom - Chicago; College work only. 
NATIONAL. TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern B Washington 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago: 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


Our Service is Nation Wide 








PHOTOGRAPHS FOR APPLICATIONS 
25 Copies for $1.50 


CHICAGO PICTURE COMPANY 
1553 Madison Street Chicago, Illinois 
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